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The utility of ‘dream-rooms” in 
advertising agency offices has been 
questioned by the author of “Con- 
fessions of a Copy-Writer.” They are 
often used for quiet siestas which 
can’t very well be enjoyed in full 
view of the public, and so they do 
serve a useful purpose. But what I 
have never been able to understand 
is why the more high-hat of these 
establishments insist on using young 
cathedrals for reception-rooms. 

* * * 


The National Better Business Bu- 
reau quoted an editorial from ApveER- 
qistinc AGE in a bulletin to support 
its charges against Cremo cigar ad- 
yertising. ADVERTISING AGE quoted 
the National Better Business Bureau 
in the same editorial. This is evi- 
dently a new game—“You endorse 
me and I'll endorse you.” 

+ . ao 

The Karpen Furniture Company is 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
with an advertising campaign featur- 
ing an especially designed chair. Why 
not tie this to a “Sit-Down-More 
Week,” in which the delights of 
leisure and meditation would be pre- 
sented to a too-hurried world? 

ss. + * 

Bennett Chapple, vice-president of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, 
was quoted in a New York speech as 
saying that he once entertained King 
George at his home in Middletown, 
0. If King George has ever been in 
Middletown, O., the Associated Press 
has been holding out on us. 

. 2 * 

In spite of all the advertising of 
cigarette-lighters, the Diamond Match 
Company increased its net for 1929 
to $1,600,000. There were criticisms 
of old-fashioned methods of igniting 
the weed, but Diamond Match simply 
made light of them. 

* ~ * 

Chase & Sanborn publish the testi- 
monials of Alexander Woollcott and 
George Gershwin in support of dated 
coffee, referring to them as “those 
engaging bachelors.” There’s a con- 
tradiction in terms in the descrip- 
tion, isn’t there? 

a * * 

A Rockford genius has patented an 
automobile radio set which will open 
and close your garage doors, turning 
the lights on and off at the same 
time. It looks as if the invention of 
the radio is at last to be justified. 

* ~ *” 

Speaking of advertising novelties, 
P. J. Kelly, advertising manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, says he 
doesn’t give ’em away, but sells ’em 
to his dealers at a profit. That is in- 
deed an advertising novelty. 

“ om * 

Bauer & Black are advertising to 
restore the lost reputation of drug- 
stores as places to buy drugs. But 
that’s the last thing the proprietors 
of these combination lunch-rooms and 
book-stores really want. 

*s* * & 

A. C. Pearson says that the United 
Business Publishers, Inc., is seeking 
salesmen with an economic type of 
mind. The old-fashioned publisher 
Would have interpreted that to mean 
traveling on $4 a day. 

* + + 

Some jnstruments seem to have 
no real excuse for existence, but Ma- 
jestic Radio has discovered the ‘“mel- 
low, middle tones of the trombone.” 
How about the low-down notes of the 
saxophone? 

* - 

The Association of National Adver- 
tisers says that remote stations are 
more popular among radio listeners 
than those right at home. In short, 
as the poet says, ’tis Dx lends en- 
chantment. 


Copy Cus. 


17 TYPE FACES 
RECOMMENDED 
BY NAT'L BOARD 


Would Make Them Available 
on Machines 


New York, March 28—Deciding 
that it will publish no findings as to 
type faces not recommended for use 
in advertising, but will confine pub- 
licity to types which are recom- 
mended, the National Board on 
Printing Type Faces, headed by 
E. M. Diamant, put its stamp of 
approval on the following type faces 
yesterday: 

CAaSLON FAMILY. 

Bopont FAMILY. 

CLoIsTeR FAMILY. 

GARAMOND FAMILY. 

Goupy FAMILY. 

KENNERLY OLD Sry Le. 

NICHOLAS-COCHIN. 

Les CocHIn. 

Furura FAMILy. 

Cooper FAMILY. 

KABEL FAMILY. 

Scorcu RoMAN. 

BooKMAN. 

Goupy MOopERN. 

Century EXPANDED. 

Forum. 

BASKERVILLE. 


The faces named by the Board 
are, in its belief, basically good in 
design and legibility, and may rea- 
sonably be expected to be found in 
the shops of well-equipped advertis- 
ing typographers. 

Bookman and Century Expanded 
were included in the list “because 
of their great practical usefulness, 
but the Board would like to see 
these faces redesigned, preserving 
their usefulness, but correcting cer- 
tain obvious defects.” 


“The Board is not particularly 
concerned with the economic prob- 
lem involved for advertising typog- 
raphers in stocking too many new 
types,” said a resolution adopted by 
the Board. 

“This, it is felt, is the problem of 
the typographers themselves, and 
not the larger board. 

Will Recommend Others 

“The Board will consider such 
types as may be placed before it for 
judgment from time to time, and 
will issue, after each meeting, a list 
of such new types which, in its 
opinion, are deserving, from the 
standpoint of beauty and legibility, 
of wide use.” 


Asserting that the National Board 
on Printing Type Faces believes 
that the designer of a type face is 
entitled to every possible protection, 
the organization said: 

“It is believed the best protection 
will be achieved by legislation in 
the form of a suitable design regis- 
tration bill. Lacking this, the Board 
feels that a frank and fair discus- 
sion of the question by companies 
involved should result in a satisfac- 
tory agreement not to pirate type 
faces. The Board recommends the 
employment of some impartial body, 
such as the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, for such an agreement. 

“The Board also urges that the 
composition machine manufacturers 
be parties to such a conference, so 
that a cross-licensing arrangement 
may be worked out, making the best 
types uniformly and _ identically 
available on machines as well as in 
foundry type.” 


New Jersey Tax on 
Outdoor Advertising 
Called Confiscatory 


(Bulletin) 
Trenton, March 27.—The Jones Bill regulating and taxing outdoor ad- 
vertising in New Jersey became a law today with Governor Larson’s sig- 


nature. 

The bill requires a license for 
rate of 3 cents per square foot, and 
500 feet of a road intersection. 


outdoor posters, taxes them at the 
prohibits outdoor advertising within 


When Atlantic City was included in the bill, after a heated debate, 
Senator Richards, of Atlantic County, spoke of the measure as a “Morrow 
pawn,” referring to Dwight W. Morrow’s bid for popularity among women 


voters, and declared: 


“You can’t take away the property of citizens without a protest at the 


polls.” 


Trenton, N. J., March 27—Charg- 
ing that it is illegal because confis- 
catory and a blow at all advertising 
and sales effort, Leonard Dreyfuss, 
president of the United Advertising 
Corporation, Newark, and chairman 
of the board of the United Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, presented the 
viewpoint of the outdoor advertising 
industry on the Jones bill. 


The bill is sponsored by Assem- 
blywoman Agnes Jones. 


Mr. Dreyfuss charged that the pro- 
posed bill was written and is being 
promoted by the New Jersey Com- 
mittee for Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising, and thal’ the men ac- 
tually engaged in this business were 
given no opportunity to express their 
views. 

The bill is titled “An act to re- 
quire and provide for the issuing 
of licenses and permits to persons, 
firms and corporations for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and use of 
billboards and other structures for 
outdoor advertising, and to regulate 
the same.” 


Taxation Not Mentioned 


No mention of taxation is made in 
the title of the bill, although it 
would take 61 per cent of the net 
profits of this business, according 
to those engaged in the business. 

Though it is alleged that outdoor 
advertising is largely responsible for 
highway accidents, Mr. Dreyfuss de- 
clared that no evidence of any kind 
has been brought forward to sub- 
stantiate this contention. 


“On the contrary,” he said, “the 
1929 report of the National Safety 
Council does not mention outdoor 
advertising either as a source of ac- 
cidents or as a potential traffic haz- 
ard. Nevertheless, the outdoor ad- 
vertising companies of New Jersey 
have always stood ready to remove 
er relocate any structure which 
might be a menace to traffic. 

“Another argument used in favor 
of this bill is that outdoor advertis- 
ing derives far greater benefit from 
public expenditure in roads and 
highways than it has any right to, 
and consequently should be subject- 
ed to special taxation. 


Who Uses Circulation? 


“What merit is there in this argu- 
ment? Circulation is the common 
yard-stick of advertising values. But 
such increased circulation with its 
consequent trade value is freely 
available to any and all industries or 
commercial enterprises which desire 
to benefit from it. 


“Scientific study of traffic condi- 
tions and facilities predetermines 
the location of stores, factories, ho- 
tels, automobile service stations, re- 
freshment stands, amusement parks 
and countless other legitimate en- 
terprises which furnish a livelihood 
to the people who conduct them and 


supply the varied needs of the peo- 
ple who patronize them. 
“Highways and other public im- 
provements are intended for the 
benefit of the entire community, in- 


Leonard Dreyfuss 


cluding «commerce, agriculture, in- 
dustry and business. Furthermore, 
let it be remembered that business 
is the source of all private income 
and public revenue. 

“Outdoor advertising benefits, as 
does ali other business, from public 
improvements, increasing population 
and expanding trade facilities. Like- 
wise, outdoor advertising contributes 
a fair return to the public in the 
form of personal and real property 
taxes, corporation taxes, municipal 
license fees, building permit charges, 
lease rentals to property owners, 
wages, salaries, rents and the profits 
on its purchases from other New 
Jersey concerns. 

Subject to Other Laws 

“Outdoor advertising is subject to 
all the laws that regulate business 
in general and consequently expects 
the protection of the state and the 
support of the public which it serves. 

“That outdoor advertising is in- 
jurious to property values is an- 
other argument advanced for the 
Jones bill. In a limited number of 
eases advertising structures may be 
objectionable from an esthetic stand- 
point, and may thereby affect adja- 
cent property values. But it is ab- 
surd to claim that such depreciation 
is widespread or so serious as to 
justify governmental interference 
with entirely legitimate uses of pri- 
vate property, especially where no 
question of public safety is involved. 

“Tf the offense is flagrant, the rem- 
edy exists in local building or zon- 
ing regulations which can control 
the uses of property where the pub- 
lic interest is affected. In fact, out- 
door advertising appreciates prop- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


WORLD'S MOST 
POTENT MARK T0 
GO ON CHEESE 


And U. S. May Do Likewise for 
Canned Goods 


Washington, March 28—(By wire) 
—The United States Government, 
which has already completed plans 
to come to the assistance of the Wis- 
consin cheese industry by stamping 
the mark “U. S.” on graded cheese, 
may step into the canned foods field 
by establishing similar grades. 


H. R. 3,921 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish 
grades and provide optional inspec- 
tion and grading service. At a 
hearing on this measure, the Hope 
bill, yesterday, a suggestion that 
such grading be made compulsory 
was advanced, 

F. M. Shook, field secretary of the 
Tristate Packers Association, who 
was testifying in favor of the bill, 
said the trade would be glad to have 
such compulsory grading, but the 
association had not: believed it would 
be possible to obtain such a law. 

Powerful Opposition 

H. P. Hall, president of the Tri- 
state Packers Association, testified 
that there had been powerful op- 
position to making the grading 
compulsory, and that, while his asso- 
ciation favored that plan, it had felt 
that the present bill was as strong. 
as could be passed. 


Representative Hope (Rep.), of: 
Garden City, Kans., explained his 
bill as supplementary to the Mapes 
bill (H. R. 730), which has been 
reported to the House. The Hope 
bill, he said, would merely extend | 
grading service already done by the. 
Department of Agriculture for other 
foods. The Department, he said, has 
grades which are already in use for 
canned foods kept in Federal ware- 
houses. 


Representative Goldsborough 
(Dem.), of Denton, Md., said that. 
under the Hope bill, the small, inde- 
pendent canner will receive a stand- 
ing in the market comparable with 
that of larger concerns, which will 
permit him to compete more effec- 
tively. 

Asked by Representative Ketcham 
(Rep.), of Hastings, Mich., what the 
effect of the grading would be on 
prices, Mr. Snook said he believed 
there would be no effect on the gen- 
eral level, but that the higher grade 
peas would sell for a higher price, 
and the lower grade, for a lower 
price, and the housewife would. 
know just what she is buying. 

J. H. Meek, director of the Divi- 
sion of Markets, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, also appeared 
in favor of the bill, and suggested 
that the service be made a joint 
Federal and State service. 

He said, in reply to Representa- 
tive Snow (Rep.), of Bangor, Me.; 
that he believed a collection of fees 
for grading service is implied in the 
bill. He agreed it might be well to 
insert an amendment to make this. 
specific, so that the project would be 
self-supporting. 

The Wisconsin Plan 

Madison, Wis., March 28—(By 
wire)—The United States Govern- 
ment and the State of Wisconsin are 
now co-operating in putting on the 
market a grade of aged fancy cheese 


to be stamped with the words 
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“United States fancy aged American 
cheese.” 

This emblem will appear 12 times 
on the face of the cheese just in- 
side a circle 10 inches in diameter. 
In the center of this, on a 5%-inch 
circle, will be a design showing that 
the cheese is graded jointly by the 
Federal and State Governments. 

This device will be used only for 
cheese at least four months old, and 
it must score 93 points. 


Private manufacturers will be 
permitted to put their individual 
brands around the outside of the 
cheese. The branding device will be 
under the joint control of the 
United States and Wisconsin. 


Charles L. Hill, of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, gave this explanation: 

Three Years of Effort 

“The Federal Department of Agri- 
culture has for years been working 
on a system of Federal grading of 
food products, including meats and 
fruits. For at least three years they 
have been working with the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Agriculture and 
Markets on a plan for the grading 
of cheese. 

“John F. Barghausen, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has per- 
fected a method of trade-marking 
cheese by the use of paraffine. It is 
an assured success. 

“The grading service will be vol- 
untary, and those who wish to avail 
themselves of the brand will buy or 
rent a machine to be kept in their 
warehouse. When they want cheese 
given this brand, the graders em- 
ployed jointly by the two depart- 
ments will visit the warehouse and 
grade the cheese for which a permit 
is granted to use the branding 


’ device. 


“The use of this method will be 
permitted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in any state in which the state 
authorities are willing to co-operate. 

“If this program is carried out, it 
will eventually be possible to go into 
any store in America and buy a 
cheese of a uniform grade. 

“It is planned to perfect the device 
at once for the grading and marking 
of Swiss and other types of Amer- 
ican and brick cheese.” 


Many Newspapers 
Co-operate With 
Men’s Wear Drive 


Though the Dunham-Lesan Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, 
has been met in some quarters with 
refusals of co-operation by newspa- 
pers in connection with the co-opera- 
tive “dress-up” campaign for men, 
for which two magazines were 
selected, the majority are co-operat- 
ing, and men’s wear advertising sec- 
tions will appear in a large number 
of newspapers. 

The co-operative campaign will 
appear in the April 12 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post and the May 
issue of Vanity Fair. 

Twelve manufacturers of men’s 
wear are taking 17 consecutive color 
pages in the former, while 17 manu- 
facturers will be represented in the 
women’s paper. 

The Dunham-Lesan Company is 
placing one introductory page and 
the page of one manufacturer, the 
remainder of the pages being placed 
by the agencies regularly handling 
the advertiser’s account. 


Only two manufacturers, the Pio- 
neer Suspenders Company and 
Wilson Brothers, will be represented 
in the broadsides in both magazines. 

Others who will participate in The 
Saturday Evening Post effort are 
Cluett-Peabody & Co.; Crofut & 
Knapp Co.; Alfred Decker & Cohn; 
H. B. Glover & Co.; Hewes & Potter; 
Holeproof Hosiery Company; B. 
Kuppenheimer & Co.; The Middi- 
shade Company, Inc.; Moorhead 
Knitting Company; J. P. Smith Shoe 
Company. 

Those to appear in Vanity Fair 
are The Abbott Company; Cheney 
Mfg. Co.; Cooper Underwear Com- 
pany; Erlanger, Blumgart Company; 
Franc-Stromenger & Cowan, Inc.; 
Goodall Worsted Company; Hickok 
Mfg. Co., Inc.; Hodshon-Berg, Inc.; 
Jantzen Knitting Mills; Johnston & 
Murphy; George E. Keith Company; 
Lewis Knitting Company; Mallory 
Hat Company; Shirtcraft Co., Inc.; 
John B. Stetson Company. 
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GENERAL FOODS 
GIVES PICTURE 
OF OPERATIONS 


Advertising Helped _ Company 
and Public 


New York, March 26.—The Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation had sales in 
1929 of $128,036,791.50 and net prof- 
its of $19,422,313.90, the annual re- 
port to stockholders, released by 
C. M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
company, revealed. Earnings were 
at the rate of $3.68 per share, as 
compared with earnings of $3.10 a 
share for 1928. There are 32,065 
stockholders. 

The report is one of the most in- 
teresting pictures that could be pre- 
sented of an enormous merchandis- 
ing operation, representing the 
merged interests of 15 companies, 
with 24 nationally-advertised brands. 
The business was built around the 
Postum Company, which was reor- 
ganized as Postum Cereal Company, 
Inc., in 1922, with a change of name 
in 1927 to Postum Company, Incor- 
porated. The present style of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation was adopted 
in July, 1929. 


Famous Brands Included 

The Jell-O Company was acquired 
in 1925. The companies making 
Swans Down Cake Flour and Minute 
Tapioca followed in 1926; Baker’s 
Chocolate and Cocoa, Baker’s Coco- 
nut, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise, and 
Log Cabin Syrup, in 1927; Maxwell 
House Coffee, La France laundry 
products, and Calumet Baking Pow- 
der, in 1928; Certo, Frosted Foods, 
North Alantic Oyster Farms and 
Diamond Crystal Salt, in 1929. 

Mr. Chester said that the consoli- 
dation of these businesses during the 
past seven years increased the sales 
of the company 600 per cent and the 
net profit 600 per cent. The con- 
sumer benefited through price reduc- 
tions on several major products. 
Economies were effected in produc- 
tion, traffic, purchasing and selling. 

Dividends to stockholders for the 
period of 1922-1929, inclusive, aggre- 
gated $44,214,150.80. 

The company’s statement of its 
advertising policies is of special in- 
terest, emphasizing as it does the 
specific objectives established for ad- 
vertising and the plans by means of 
which these are reached. 

“General Foods products enjoy 
wide popularity among consumers,” 
the report says. “This is the result 
chiefly of the quality of the mer- 
chandise and the extensive advertis- 
ing, which has kept the products, 
their names, quality and uses before 
the attention of consumers. The 
continuance of effective advertising 
to maintain and increase good-will 
for its products is a fundamental 
policy of the company. 

‘Why It Advertises 

“The function of the advertising 
is to induce consumers to ask for 
General Foods products by brand 
names, to increase frequency of use, 
and to provide for the products a 
large consumer market to which 
dealers can successfully appeal. 

“The function of the selling or- 
ganization is to see that retailers 
and wholesalers have sufficient 
stocks on hand to satisfy their trade, 
to encourage dealers of all kinds to 
obtain for themselves maximum ad- 
vantages and to maintain through- 
out the channels of distribution a 
co-operative relationship which is 
beneficial alike to distributors and 
to the manufacturer. 

“All advertising is based on care- 
ful research and experimentation. 
Each product receives separate and 
individual attention; it is advertised 
in the way and to the extent that 
its particular requirements demand. 
The advertising of each product ben- 
efits, of course, from the experiences 
gained from advertising all the prod- 
ucts in the line. 

“Advertising is centered in a sin- 
gle department, administered by an 
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The chart includes new companies only from date of acquisition 


officer of the company [Ralph Starr 
Butler, vice-president]. Each assist- 
ant in the department devotes his 
entire skill and effort to a small 
group of products to which he can 
give the utmost of individual atten- 
tion. The extent of the company’s 
advertising makes available the best 
in market studies and _ research, 
Plans and preparation, production, 
and promotion. 
Has Educational Department 

“General Foods Corporation. main- 
tains an educational department, 
staffed with women trained in food 
selection and preparation. This de- 
partment makes studies of the con- 
tribution of various foods to human 
welfare. It studies diets, eating 
habits and trends. In its experimen- 
tal kitchens, it develops the best 
ways to serve General Foods prod- 
ucts. It devises new recipes, and 
aids in the development of new 
products.” 


The food industry, the report says, 
absorbs about 26 per cent of the 
national income. In order to get its 
share of this vast business, General 
Foods has attained distribution 
through 400,000 retail stores. In dis- 
cussing its sales methods, the com- 
pany says: 

“General Foods products reach the 
consumers through the 400,000 retail 
grocery stores in the United States. 
The sales organization that makes 
this possible operates under the 
name of the General Food Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., with headquarters in New 
York, where there is a staff of spe- 
cialists in market analysis, planning 
and sales operations. Divisional 
sales headquarters are located in 
New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, and these three divisions are 
divided into twenty-six sales dis- 
tricts. 


How Sales Are Organized 


“Each district office has several 
groups of salesmen—one group to 
contact the wholesale trade and 
chain stores, one to call on retail 
grocers, and one to sell to hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, schools, pub- 
lic institutions, etc. In addition 
there is a separate sales organiza- 
tion handling Hellmann’s Mayon- 
naise products and other semi-perish- 
able items, selling direct from trucks 
to retail dealers on whom the trucks 
call frequently enough to insure the 
freshness of the merchandise. 


“Still another group of salesmen 
is maintained to give special sales 
service to manufacturers—confec- 
tioners, bakers, etc-—who use Gen- 
eral Foods products in the manu- 
facture of their own lines. 


“Sales in Canada are adminis- 
tered by General Foods, Limited, 
with headquarters in Toronto and 
a complete selling organization 
throughout the Dominion. Sales in 
other countries are controlled by the 
export department of General Foods 
Sales Company, Inc., which has 
agents in nearly every country in 
the world, and which maintains its 
own offices and sales staff in the 
British Isles operating under the 
name of Grape-Nuts Company, Ltd.” 

The company makes some inter- 
esting predictions regarding the de- 
velopment of quick-freezing proc- 
esses, which will enable manufac- 
turers to market perishable products 
in packages. In this connection the 
annual report says: 


Keeping in Step 
“One example of how General 


Foods keeps step with the latest 


scientific developments is to be found 
in the Birdseye quick-freezing prog. 
ess. For many years the trend hag 
been toward packaged products. This 
trend has been confined largely to 
non-perishable foods. But with the 
development of the Birdseye quick. 
freezing process the housewife may 
soon buy perishable products as well, 
in package form. 


“The quick-freezing process wag 
invented by a New England scien. 
tist named Clarence Birdseye. Fresh 
food is packaged and then subjected 
suddenly to a temperature of 50 de 
grees below zero. The freshness and 
flavor of the food are sealed in, and 
they remain sealed in until the food 
is cooked or served by the house 
wife. 

“The process has been used for 
several years by General Seafoods 
Corporation in the handling of fish 
fillets. It is expected that meats, 
vegetables and a number of fruits 
will be distributed in quick-frozen, 
packaged form.” 


Get the Business, 
Repent Later, Is 
Grant’s Motto 


Predicting that the big rewards 
will continue to go to the sales type 
of individual whose aggressive en- 
thusiasm and resourcefulness will 
be applied with telling effect, R. H. 
Grant, New York, vice-president of 
the General Motors Corporation, de 
fined “quota” and took issue with 
those who believe it is most profit- 
able to give the public what it 
wants. 


“The phrase ‘consumer demand’ 
has little more than an academic 
meaning except as applied to such 
fundamental physiological necessi- 
ties as food, shelter and clothing,” 
asserted Mr. Grant, who directs both 
advertising and sales for General 
Motors. 


“When we get beyond that we 
must inevitably recognize the neces- 
sity for sales pressure of varying 
degrees. To assume any different 
stand is to attack the entire scheme 
of modern industry.” 

Here is Mr. Grant’s idea of 4@ 
quota: 

“It means, or should mean, that 
portion of the business in a given 
territory which the individual man- 
ufacturer may reasonably expect to 
get.” 


He admitted that aggressive mar 
keting practices of the automotive 
industry have frequently led to the 
forcing of cars beyond the bounds of 
sound economics, which is against 
the interests of both manufacturers 
and dealers. 

“Yet sales aggressiveness is essen: 
tial,’ said Mr. Grant. “If the auto 
mobile industry had adopted 4 
passive course, it could never have 


played so important a part in con’ 


tributing to industrial prosperity.” 

While any dealership which does 
not make money is a danger point 
for the manufacturer, the remedy is 
not to be found in the abandonment 
of the sales quota nor in the adop 
tion of a less aggressive sales policy, 
he asserted. 

There is a happy medium which 
is being sought, with the error, !f 
any, on the part of aggressiveness 


Marc 
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March 29, 1930 


INTERLOCKING 
OF ADVERTISING, 
SALES, URGED 


“pirector of Distribution” Bris- 
tol’s Answer 


New York, March 26—There has 
peen a little too much specialization 
jn American business, and it is nec- 
essary to retrace its steps to some 
extent and consolidate under one 
man and one title some of the major 
functions of advertising and selling. 


This was the view expressed by 
Lee H. Bristol, vice-president in 
charge of advertising for the Bristol- 
Myers Company, manufacturers of 
Ingram’s shaving cream and Ipana 
tooth paste. In addressing the Mar- 
keting and Distribution group of the 
New York Advertising Club yester- 
day, Mr. Bristol predicted that the 
balance will be restored by means 
of a “director of distribution.” That 
revolution has already been insti- 
tuted by some astute merchandisers, 
he said. 

“There are plenty of important 
concerns in this country where sell- 
ing activity and the operation of a 
sales department far outweighs in 
importance the activity of the adver- 
tising department, and the reverse is 
equally true,” he suggested. 

“The point is that both elements 
must be co-ordinated with less fric- 
tion than in the past. If business is 
to improve distribution development, 
there must be a union and harmony 
in organization line-up, as well as in 
actual activity of the personnel in- 
volved.” 


A Broad Title 


“We start with a title because that 
describes a job and because the job 
of distribution is broader and bigger 
than any one of its component parts. 
The new distribution director is an 
executive commanding the authority 
and responsibility that such a job 
should possess. 


“He is an executive in every sense 
of the word. He is capable of organ- 
izing any distribution plan. He 
is fully posted on profit and he 
is acquainted with all ofthe intimate 
figures which must be revealed to 
certain ones who are building a 
budget and a sales objective.” 

Here is the way the organization 
chart of a company would look un- 
der the new regime: 

“The director of distribution has 


under his jurisdiction a sales man-. 


ager or assistant distribution direc- 
tor in charge of sales. He also has 
directly under his jurisdiction an ad- 
vertising manager, or assistant dis- 
tribution director in charge of ad- 
vertising. 
Maintains Balance 

“The new director of distribution 
often sits in on the desks of his two 
assistants, thus maintaining a bal- 
auce to the distribution program that 
should represent the shortest dis- 
tance to the objectives to be at- 
tained. He is importantly connected 
with selling and he is also impor- 
tantly connected with advertising.” 


This new director of distribution 

Must be intelligent enough to under- 
stand, to originate, to appraise and 
to execute sales policies, and he must 
be equally efficient in understanding 
the significance of advertising effort 
and technique, including a concep- 
tion of the relative value of types of 
Mediums, Mr. Bristol pointed out. A 
tremendous amount of effort ex- 
pended by mediums in endeavoring 
to cover all important factors in an 
organization would be eliminated by 
the new plan, because the final and 
only yes or no would be placed in the 
hands of one man. 
. “Does this not sound an interest- 
ing invitation to each of us?” he 
asked. “Is this not an interesting 
test? 

“The first test, if this idea is 
Sound, is whether or not we can sell 
its importance to our executive head- 
Quarters, and secondly, whether we 


Lee H. Bristol 


can qualify as candidates for the new 
title and the new job. 


The Trend’s the Thing 

“One of the fascinating things 
about business is the element of con- 
stant development and change that 
is going on. One of the important 
perpetual studies for any executive 
is trend. One of the fascinating ele- 
ments in an advertising manager’s 
job at present is the variety and live- 
ness of it all. How frightful it would 
be to discover ourselves chained by 
the shackles of routine, and not suffi- 
ciently flexible-minded to be thinking 
ahead of our work and our jobs to 
something bigger and broader, more 
basic and more important. 

“That is the stimulating idea un- 
derlying this presentation. I believe 
firmly that the trend is under way; 
that increasing importance will be 


attached to distribution in its broad-|, 


er concept, and it behooves us to be 
alive to the situation. The progress 
of this development will be gradual, 
but if the idea is sound it will ulti- 
mately prevail, Those who gear 
themselves a few steps ahead of 
their present jobs may live to see 
the changes we are anticipating. 


A Balanced Program 

“Why should I be more concerned 
with the fact that a publication has 
had an addition of 100,000 or 200,000 
to its circulation within the last 
three months, than with the fact that 
retail outlets are undergoing the most 
complete silent revolution that this 
business decade has yet disclosed? 


“Who can afford to be less con- 
cerned with chain store development, 
with instalment buying and its sig- 
nificance, and with new vehicles for 
distribution and advertising than 
with the fact that some lithographer 
has installed die-cutting equipment 
in his new factory? 


“Isn’t it more significant to observe 
that manufacturers’ co-operative ad- 
vertising has proved a failure with 
Liggett’s stores than to be harassed 
by doubts as to whether some maga- 
zine really goes to a gum-chewers’ 
market and is read only by stenog- 
raphers? 

“Style trends, vogue, changes are 
omnipresent, and if we would meas- 
ure bigger than our present jobs it is 
up to us to translate significant facts 
into decisions relating to policies 
rather than to be immersed in a mass 
of details.” 


General Motors Makes 


Advertising Changes 


E. E. Rothman, who has been act- 
ing as advertising manager of the 
General Motors Radio Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, has returned to the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
being succeeded at Dayton by R. H. 
White, assistant advertising manager 
of the Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany. 

Robert H. Crooker, 
Ewald account executive, 
Mr. White with Chevrolet. 


Campbell- 
succeeds 


35 Associations 
Vie for Awards 


With 35 entries, the contest for the 
American Trade Association Execu- 
tives award has closed. The award, 
a bronze medallion, will be given to 
the trade association rendering the 
most outstanding service to its in- 
dustry. 

The selections will be announced 
at a dinner April 30 in Washington. 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont is 
chairman of the jury of awards. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


NoFireworks,Lots 
of Horse- Sense, 


Bissell Policy 


Grand Rapids, March 27.—Theoret- 
ically, the Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Company should have gone out of 
business shortly after the appearance 
of the hand vacuum cleaner in 1906, 
and it should merely have turned 
over in its grave when the electric 
cleaner came on the market two years 
later. 


However, the company felt then, 
and still does, that there is a distinct 
and separate field for each of the two 
products. One is for the everyday 
and many-times-a-day sweeping, and 
the other for more periodic use. 

“Each admirably fulfills its func- 
tions,” said J. W. Scott, advertising 
manager of the company. “Apparent- 
ly the women of the country have felt 
the same way about it, because our 
business has increased substantially 
in that nearly quarter of a century, 
although the vacuum cleaner has 
been as intensively and aggressively 
merchandised as almost any other 
device that has claimed the attention 
of the purchasing power of the 
country. 


“We have never done anything 


Census to Decide 


Ratio of Sexes 


Washington, March 27—One 
of the important facts to be de- 
termined by the 1930 census 
will be the ratio of males to 
females, Dr. Joseph A. Hill, act- 
ing director of the Bureau of 
the Census said. 

In 1910, there were 106 men 
to every 100 women in this 
country, the ratio dropping to 
104 to 100 in 1920, as the result 
of the war. 


spectacular to meet this competition, 
but have continued on our way, let- 
ting our advertising appropriation 
increase a little from year to year, as 
normal growth would dictate. We 
have tried to present the true facts 
about the carpet sweeper and its 
purpose in a simple, straightforward 
way that has always characterized 
our copy. There has never been any- 
thing flamboyant or ‘high-falutin’’ 
about it.” 

Mr. Scott indicated that the com- 
pany has found it necessary, at times, 
to present these facts to editorial 
writers for various publications, who 
straddled some electrical product and 
soared to the skies, forgetting that 


there was still a carpet sweeper and 
work for it to do. 

“The Bissell sweeper has not stood 
plumb still in the matter of improve- 
ments,” added Mr. Scott. “Only 
year before last—and we are still 
featuring it as strongly as our ad- 
vertising appropriation will permit— 
we developed what we call ‘Hi-Lo’ 
brush control which doubles the self- 
adjustability or sweeping range of 
the brush, making it at once fully 
effective on the heaviest padded car- 
pet, the most worn carpet or even 
linoleum, and making it much more 
easily responsive to the operator's 
touch for different surfaces.” 


Every A. B. P. Member 


on Program Committee 


Warren C. Platt of National Petro- 
leum News, Cleveland, has asked 
members of the Associated Business 
Papers to forward topics for the or- 
ganization’s spring meeting to New 
York headquarters. 

“No committee has yet been ap- 
pointed,” said Mr. Platt, “so at pres- 
ent every member of the A. B. P. is 
a member of the committee.” 


Joins Bott Agency 


“William M. Price, for four years 
with Auspitz-Lee-Harvey, Chicago, 
has become production manager and 
space buyer of the Bott Advertising 
Agency, Little Rock. 


- we want a divorce and is 
there a reporter in the house? 


MARRIAGE 


we wanta marriage license and 
no monkey business about it! 


HE YOUNG FOOLS continue to get married. 


APRIL 


SCRIBNER’S 


Very cheery about it, too. And quite sensible. 
“Children?” Not necessarily. 
“Was the match made in heaven?” No, on Sixth Avenue. 
“What are your home conditions?” Punk. 

“What are your working conditions?” Rotten. 
“Do you recognize your obligations to the race?” Naw. 


Francis and Robert Binkley —all in favor of the young fools 
because they belonged to the tribe four years ago—tell why 
the charts and theories of science mean nothing when personal 
affection enters. “Marriage without Benefit of Sociology” is 
a fine article. 


In a companion piece “The Ex-Married Confess,” a charming 
lady who has had two divorces and three husbands tells why 
Ex-Wife, Ex-Husband, Ex-Celsior and all the rest feel that the 
sad tale should be shouted from the housetops (or the tabloids). 
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Why Advertising 


One of the big jokes of the adver- 
tising business has always been the 
terrific turn-over in personnel. Ad- 
vertising men, the statisticians in- 
sist, change their jobs more often 


than those in any other vocation ex- 
cept barbering. And the barbers, it 
might be added, hold their distinc- 
tion by a close shave. 

But P. J. Kelly, advertising man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
discussed the subject seriously in his 
striking address before the Chicago 
Advertising Council March 20, and 
put his finger on what he believes to 
be the reason. It is lack of recogni- 
tion and encouragement for the 
younger members of advertising or- 
ganizations. 


“Nobody can have all the good 
ideas,” he pointed out. “The adver- 
tising manager who receives sugges- 
tions from the men under him ought 
to be willing to give them credit. 
Many brilliant ideas come to me from 
the men with whom I am associated, 
and I try to see that just recognition 
is accorded them. I am confident that 
if this were done generally advertis- 
ing men would not be constantly 
changing jobs, seeking the places 
where their talents will be given full 
opportunity for development, and 
where their good work will be prop- 
erly credited.” 

Mr. Kelly is himself one of the 
marked successes of the advertising 
field, having started, as he reminded 
his listeners, in Chicago, as office-boy 


Men Leave Home 


in the advertising department of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, 
now Universal-Atlas, sixteen years 
ago. By an interesting coincidence, 
Max Berns, chairman of the Adver- 
tising Council, who introduced him 
to his Chicago audience, was his 
boss, being then as now head of the 
advertising division of the cement 
company. Mr. Kelly has evidently 
found recognition for his own very 
real talents in the advertising busi- 
ness. 


But there are evidently plenty of 
cases where young men—and women, 
too, for that matter—fail to get what 
is coming to them. The anonymity 
of advertising is a necessary feature 
of the business, and the advertising 
writer buries his identity in the 
work which he does for his employer 
or client. But within the organiza- 
tion and within the business there is 
no reason why accomplishment should 
not be recognized, and a little glamor 
added to the dull routine of the day’s 
work. 


One of the fine things about the 
Harvard Advertising Awards and 
similar prizes is that they tend to lift 
the advertising man out of the back- 
ground within which he necessarily 
submerges himself, and gives him 
some of the glory and distinction to 
which all men rightfully aspire. 
Even in the smallest advertising or- 
ganization there are possibilities for 
bestowing the accolade of approval. 
The effort to honor real achievement 
is always worth while. 


The 50th Anniversary — and 


What 


Some of the skeptics are inclined 
to smile when they see announce- 
ments of anniversary celebrations, 
whether they be for the completion 
of fifty, seventy-five or a hundred 


years of activity in business. They 
insist on asking, with Ring Lardner, 
“What of it?” 


Right now Chicago is helping three 
of its distinguished companies to 
celebrate important anniversaries— 
the Karpen Furniture Company, 
which is fifty years old; Mandel 
Bros., leading department store, who 
are seventy-five, and Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., who have joined a very 
select company through the comple- 
tion of a hundred years in business. 


All of these companies are adver- 
tising the fact that they have 
reached the ripe old age represented 
by the number of years they have 
been in operation, and the cynic 
smiles behind his hand and asks, 
“What of ft?” 

We think there is a lot of it. In 
the first place, while mere age is no 
proof of ability to deliver the goods 
and services the buyer wants, the 
continued performance of the task 
is evidence that the business has 
been satisfying a lot of people. There 
is an implication of satisfaction to 


of It? 


the buyer in the fact that the house 
has been taking care of the needs of 
others for so long. 


Then, again, reaching a mile-post 
like an important anniversary gives 
an opportunity for the company to 
state its policies, to look back over 
its progress, and to make a few pre- 
dictions as to what it intends doing 
in the future. And such a statement, 
coming under those conditions, 
naturally attracts more attention 
than if it wére uttered by a compara- 
tive stranger who has been operating 
for a mere twenty or thirty years. 


Anniversary campaigns may con- 
tribute mainly to prestige, but cer- 
tainly prestige is a desirable objec- 
tive for advertising.” They may mean 
chiefly more pride on the part of the 
executives and workers connected 
with the business, but a feeling of 
pride in the achievements of the 
house is helpful to successful ac- 
complishment. 

Certainly they can be tied to the 
current selling job, by showing that 
the past has prepared the house to 
do the best possible work now and 
in the immediate future. They add a 
touch of romance to business, and 
they can be justified through their 
influence on the organization itself, 


if in no other way. 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring them, 
or through ADVERTISING AGE. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
none of the existing publications has 
complete coverage of the buying 
power of the field and that it is nec- 
essary to use two or more papers to 
do a good job. Published by Hos- 
pital Management, Chicago. 


32. The Great Variable in Advertis- 
ing. 

An essay on copy and its creation, 
published in book form, it is itself 
an interesting example of copy 
writing. Issued by Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., New York. 


47. The New Era in Food Distribu- 
tion 

A report of a discussion on food 
advertising and food- distribution 
problems at a luncheon tendered to 
food distributors and advertising 
executives by The Food Trades Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago, by which com- 
pany the booklet is issued. 


49. American Resorts. 

A pocket size booklet of 18 pages 
giving a comprehensive market an- 
alysis of the resort industry in 
America, in the preparation of which 
11,000 such establishments were in- 
vestigated. Published by American 
Resorts, Chicage. 


50. Facts About the Golf Market. 

A folder which presents the major 
sport business from the standpoint of 
golf club investment, expenditures, 
buying practices, selling channels, 
growth and future. Published by 
Golfdom, Chicago. 

51. What's Going On Here 

An 8-page booklet describing the 
advertising value of Du-Cal transfers 
and giving suggestions as to where 
to use them. Published by the Meyer- 
cord Company, Chicago. 


52. Chicago Tribune Survey 

A 12-page monthly magazine re- 
viewing and forcasting business con- 
ditions in the Chicago area. Pub- 
lished by the Chicago Tribune. 


54. Analysis of Buying Power of 
Farm Mechanics’ Subscribers 
A 21-page booklet giving a recapitu- 
lation by trade names of the farm 
equipment and machinery owned by 
2,000 | subscribers. Published by 
Farm Mechanics, Chicago. 


55. Farm Sayings 


A semi-annual magazine of 104 
pages, containing a directory of farm 
papers with information as to rates, 
mechanical requirements, ete. Pub- 
lished by the Frank B. White Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


56. Trade Advertising. 

An 8-page folder discussing the po- 
sition of the trade paper in the tex- 
tile-apparel industry. Published by 
Fairchild Publications, New York. 


57. Survey of Southern Markets. : 

A 280-page book showing the buy- 
ing power of 11 Southern states and 
methods of reaching it. Published by 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New 
Orleans. 


58. <A Bibliography on Color. 

A compilation of literature on the 
basic principles of color and the rea- 
son for its effectiveness. Published 
by the “Big Four’ Color Committee, 
New York. 


59. A New Market 
Counties. 

A 30-page booklet measuring the 
importance of markets in the order 
of their importance from the view- 
point of potential sales. Published by 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 


60. The Profit Program. 
Bringing the importance of credits 
and collections into the marketing 


picture. Published by the Roanoke 
Times. 


Analysis by 


ADVERTISING AGE 


March 29, 193 
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—The New Yorker 


Newspapers Should 
Sell Their Market 


To the Editor: I think it is every 
newspaper’s job intelligently to sell 
the market which it represents. By 
that I mean a careful and compre- 
hensive analysis of outlets, buying 
power, unusual trading habits, etc. 

An analysis of this kind is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule today. 
Instead of such surveys, we are 
deluged with four-color brochures 
stating that Jhe Daily Gripe has 
gained 400 per cent in lineage in six 
days in advertising of women’s shoe 
buckles as sold in basement stores, a 
previous investigation having indi- 
cated a total of only 133 lines in the 
same classification. 

Seriously, though, I think that 
comparative lineage figures, particu- 
larly when based on percentages, are 
a great waste of time, money and 
patience. 

In addition to intelligent market 
analysis, I think the only thing an 
advertiser should ask a newspaper 
to do is to take sufficient interest in 
its own business properly to solicit 
tie-up or local advertising, which 
will increase the effectiveness of a 
national campaign. 

Pau S. ELLison, 
Adv. Mer., 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 


Chicago. 
* * * 


Route Lists Are 
Helpful to Advertisers 


To the Editor: In regard to mer- 
chandising co-operation from news- 
papers, we are inclined to feel that 
this is a matter for newspapers, 
rather than advertisers, to decide. 
We do not buy a newspaper on the 
basis of its merchandising co-opera- 
tion, but if we do buy space in a 
newspaper we feel that we are en- 
titled to as much co-operation as the 
other fellow because if we don’t get 
it we are paying for it anyway. 

There is one thing we do feel 
newspapers can do to render effective 
service to national advertisers and 
that is by maintaining good route 
lists of retailers. 

S. C. Gate, 
Adv. Dept., General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Was Oklahoma First 


State to Advertise? 


To the Editor: Your story on the 
advertising campaign of Florida was 
somewhat misleading, as the state of 
Oklahoma has been advertised in a 
national campaign. 


I think it would be correct to say 
that Florida’s was the first Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advertising spe 
cifically on farm products. The 
Florida Department of Agriculture 
has used advertising for several 
years, using other appeals. 


The purpose of the recent effort 
and the whole point of its novelty, as 
I see it, was to advertise Florida 
products when the peak of volume 
was attained and not when prices 
were highest, in order to stabilize 
demand and to help farmers who 
were not co-operatively organized. 

BERNAL E. CiarK, 
Loomis, Bevis & Hall, 
Inec., Jacksonville. 


* * * 


Sampling by Radio 
To the Editor: The remarkable ac- 
ceptance of the unique radio program 
broadcast Thursday evenings over the 
Columbia chain has been largely re 
sponsible for the circulation growth 
of True Detective Mysteries. 


The publisher is in the fortunate 
position of being able to sample his 
product over the air, and certainly 
no better sampling job can be done 
than that which is being arranged 
for this publication by Young & 
Rubicam. 


The magazine has long submerged 
its identity to advertisers as a mem: 
ber of True Romances Group. Its 
present importance, however, as the 
third most profitable magazine prop 
erty of the Macfadden organization, 
has justified us in building a separate 
sales staff and starting a drive for 
publicity advertisers. 


It is interesting to note that letters 
are being received from congressme. 
and high public officials saying this 
magazine is their favorite for relax 
ation and leisure reading. 

G. L. Parks, 
Director, Adv. Dept., 
True Detective Mysteries. 
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BUILDING FIELD 
URGED TO JOIN 
THE BIG PARADE 


Chicago Gonference Quotes 
Cigarette Successes 


Better merchandising and adver- 
tising are needed by the building 
industry if it is to regain its former 
volume and continue to hold the po- 
sition which its leaders feel it de- 
serves. This was one of the senti- 
ments expressed at the National 
Building Survey Conference, held at 
the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
March 27. 

Fenton B. Turck, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, 
declared that the third largest ciga- 
rette manufacturer spends more for 
advertising than the entire building 
industry. He was probably basing 
his figures on the records for na- 
tional magazine advertising, which 
credit the building material and 
equipment field with approximately 
$8,500,000 in 1929. 

“We have got to be better and 
more aggressive merchandisers,” as- 
serted Mr. Turck, who was chairman 
of the conference. “The public must 
be interested in what we have to 
offer through more and better adver- 
tising. We have plenty of competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar, and 
more advertising is needed to at- 
tract public interest to our field.” 

Blames Building Field 

H. W. Collins, Chicago branch 
manager of the Celotex Company, 
made a vigorous plea for more 
newspaper publicity, contrasting the 
small amount of space given to home- 
building with the columns and sec- 
tions devoted to automobiles, wo- 
men’s garments, travel, etc. He did 
not blame the newspapers, but at- 
tributed the situation to the lack of 
effort made by the building interests. 

“The National Building Indus- 
tries Bureau,” said Mr. Collins, “is 
rapidly overcoming this situation by 
interesting the newspapers in run- 
ning special departments on home- 
building. The newspapers will be 
glad to co-operate if they are shown 
what we want, and to substitute in- 
teresting and readable material re- 
garding homebuilding for the 
stereotyped ‘building pages’ which 
some of them have run heretofore.” 

He mentioned the Cleveland News 
as one of the newspapers which 
have developed new building sec¢- 
tions to great advantage, and quoted 
from the New York Herald-Tribune 
to prove that the newspaper which 
gives publicity to building will gain 
in advertising lineage as a direct 
result of this effort. 

Neglecting Big Market 

Leonard Reaume, of Detroit, who 
is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, as- 
Serted that the building industry is 
neglecting its greatest market, that 
represented by families with incomes 
of $2,000 a year or less. 

“Eighty per cent of our popula- 
tion is in this classification,’ he 
said, “but the plans for home build- 
ing and financing take little account 
of them. Most of the homes which 
are being built are above $7,000 
value, while the sort of home-build- 
ing investment which this type of 
buyer can finance represents a total 
expense of $4,500 to $5,000 for both 
house and lot. 

“We should take a leaf from the 
book of the automobile manufactur- 
ers, and make our products better 
and cheaper, as well as more beau- 
tiful. 
Market represented by the less ex- 
Pensive homes, but in so doing we 
Must not forget that improvements 
in methods of construction can read- 
ily reduce home-building costs.” 

Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the 
National Business Survey Confer- 


ence, made an analysis of the gen- 
‘eral business situation and pointed 


We ought to go after the big| Gompany is planning a campaign for 


COST PER THOUSAND SETS TO RADIO ADVERTISERS 
BY CITIES ° 
= 
_ 
a 
$15.70 $17.26 $2069 $35.32 $12.14 $43.00 $9.22 $42.00 $8.95 
Boston Toledo Birmingham Portland New Memphis Kansas Denver St. Paul 
(Ore.) Orleans City 


(Association of National Advertisers) 


have shown improvement, the easier 
money situation being one factor 
which is expected to help the build- 
ing situation materially. 

B. L. Johnson, editor of American 
Builder, pledged the support of the 
business press in a program to de- 
velop greater building activity. 


12 Institutional 
Advertisers Do 
Million a Year 


Twelve of the leading food manu- 
facturers of the country are selling 
over $1,000,000 a year each in the 
“mass consumer” food market, other- 
wise the institutional field, accord- 
ing to figures quoted by J. O. Dahl 
in a copyrighted article in The New 
Era in Food Distribution, Chicago. 
The select twelve are the follow- 
ing: Libby, McNeil & Libby, Procter 
& Gamble, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, California Packing Company, 
George A. Hormel & Co., Swift & Co., 
Armour & Co., H. J. Heinz Company, 
S. Gumpert & Co., Wilson & Co., Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale Company and 
White Rock Mineral Springs Com- 
pany. 

This field, Mr. Dahl says, consists 
of 198,000 units, and is composed of 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals, clubs, 
institutions, camps, ships, railroads, 
ete., and schools. The annual food 


consumption amounts to 
$3,500,000,000. 
Plan Export Campaign 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, man- 
ufacturers of Bee Brand insecticides, 
have placed their foreign advertising 
account with Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, New York. 


Made Vice President 
Earl R. MacAusland, advertising 
director of The Parents’ Magazine, 
New York, has been elected vice- 
president of The Parents’ Publishing 

Association, Inc., the publishers. 


Cincinnati’s New Agency 

Herman E. Wolff is president of 
Advertising Counselors, Inc., a new 
Cincinnati advertising agency. G. H. 
Landwehr, secretary of the Seins- 
heimer Paper Company, is treasurer. 


To Advertise Pie 
Manning’s Pie Bakery, Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed Rule-Williams, 
Inc., Worcester agency, which will 
use newspapers and radio in central 
and southern New England. 


Placing Lamp Copy 


The Canadian National 


its Eveready Sunshine lamp, the 
copy being placed by R. C. Smith & 
Son, Ltd., Toronto. 


Plan Music Campaign 
G. F. Barthe & Co., Syracuse, now 
handling the account of the Clark 
Music Company, of that city, will use 
newspapers, direct mail and radio for 


to a number of conditions which 


Business Paper 
Editors Go on 
Air Tuesday 


Washington, D. C., March 27.— 
‘Has business come back?” is a ques. 
tion which will be answered April 1, 
beginning at 8:30 p. m. eastern 
standard time, over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, when six edi- 
tors of business papers serving basic 
industries will briefly summarize the 
situation throughout the country, 
following talks with President Hoo- 
ver and various government officials. 


Paul Wooton, Washington corre- 
spondent for the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and for thirty business pa- 
pers of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, will introduce the editors, 
who will answer the question upper- 
most in the minds of commercial 
leaders. 


Meetings will have been held with 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce; Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, and Ju- 
lius Barnes, chairman of the board 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and director of President 
Hoover’s National Business Survey 
Conference. 


Check with President 

The editors also will have com- 
pared notes with the President just 
before broadcasting. Therefore, their 
information will include the latest 
facts gathered by the government 
as well as by their own news-gather- 
ing staffs which are in intimate con- 
tact with business throughout the 
country. During the past seven 
years the same group has held 32 
conferences with Mr. Hoover, most 
of the meetings during the period 
the executive was Secretary of 
Commerce. 
Following the speakers, who have 
been in daily, intimate contact with 
the various industries represented 
by their publications: 
G. D. Crain, Jr., Chicago, presi- 
dent, National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors, and publisher, 
Class & Industrial Marketing and 
ADVERTISING AGF, on general condi- 
tions; 
Virgil Jordan, economist, The 
Business Week, and formerly econ- 
omist for the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on unemployment, 
banking and financial aspects; 
Norman G. Shidle, vice-president, 
Business Paper Editors, and repre- 
senting the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, Philadelphia, on the auto- 
mobile industry; 
L. W. W. Morrow, New York, edi- 
tor, Electrical World, on expendi- 
tures of utilities; 
W. W. Macon, New York, editor 
The Iron Age, on iron and steel in- 
dustries; 
Paul Aldrich, editorial director, 
The New Era in Food Distribution, 
Chicago, on agricultural conditions 


Is Board Chairman 
Allowed to Enter 


Composing Room? 


New York, March 27—While the 
largest advertising typographical 
house in the 
world has re 
sulted from the 
merger of the 
Montague Lee 
Company, Fred- 
erick Nelson 
Phillips, Ine, 
and two other 
establis h- 
ments, the mov- 
ing spirits in 
the _ enterprise 
say that this 
means nothing, 
beyond ability to give unusual serv- 
ice, and that they prefer to “say it 
with proofs.” 

"I In the new 
| line-up Frederic 
| Nelson Phillips 
becomes __ treas- 


F. N. Phillips 


urer and chair- 
man of the 
board, while 
Montague Lee is 
president. Both 
of these lumi- 
naries insist 
that they will 
continue to get 
their shirt 
sleeves dirty instead of maintaining 
an air of detachment from the prob- 
lems of advertisers. 

Both men have contributed largely 
to the advancement of art in typog- 
raphy, and the list of those they 
have served is an honor roll of 
American business. 


Walter Young Promoted 

Walter Young, former advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Record, 
has been appointed assistant pub- 


Montague Lee 


i neeeeeieaieieaemaiianediemaietmmeeeaieiaiamemmattemiiaieenll 
Over 5,000 industrial execu- 
tives who each annually direct the 
handling of an average of 506,- 
000 tons of merchandise and 
materials, and over 2,200 trans- 
tion executives read the 
C WORLD. 


CTraffic 
World 


H. W. KELLOGG, Adv. Mgr. 
418 S. Market mim 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office 51 E. 42nd Street 
News Bureau Washington, D. C. 


Traffic In All Its Phases 


Material jpet i Packing, Ware- 
housing, Air, Maes, Rail and Water 
Transport. 


$$ Three Billion $$ 


and more will be spent by the 
American public in search of rest, 
recreation, and health during 1930. 
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Write for your copy of a 
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we have just 


Patterson Publishing Co. 
5 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Also publishers of The American 
Restaurant Magazine—the recognized 


authority in its field. 


lisher. 


preciated. 


heretofore. 


Qu greatly increased 
circulation, now more 
than 20,000, makes this 
change imperative. 


The co-operation of our ad- 
vertisers in helping us to 
maintain our present service 
to subscribers will be ap- 


Final closing date on last 
forms is Monday noon as 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


advances closing date on 


COVER ADVERTISEMENTS 
COLOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
FRONT-OF-BOOK ADVERTISING 


to Friday noon, 
eight days preceding date of issue 


BOOT 


nd SHOE 


a campaign to start April 1. 


and food industries. 


ao nn NEW YORK 


RECORDER “3% 
A.B.P. 
The Great National Shoe Weekly 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
Cincinnati Two-Thirty-Nine West Thirty-Ninth Street Philadelphia rere 
St. Louis Rochester 
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Ten-Y ear Limit 
on Colorado Buses 


Denver, March 27.—A sight- 
seeing motor bus more than 
ten years old will not be per- 
mitted in Colorado after Janu- 
ary 1, 1931, except by special 
permission, the public utili- 
ties commission has_ ruled. 
Some operators contended the 
order was unfair because the 
buses are used only four 
months of the year. . 


THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Mi ing, Individual 
Letters 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 
440 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


A REAL HELP 


for You 


Ir You BUY, sell, or have a part in the pro- 
duction of engraving or printing, you neeu 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing” 
By Charles W. Hackleman 


This is a remarkable book now in daiiy ~ 
by thousands of printers, advertising men, prin 
lishers, photographers, artists, engravers, saies- 
men, teachers, students and othe. 


840 pages—1500 illustrations 
35 related subjects 


It will answer questions about photographs. 
drawings, processes of engraving, electrotyping, 
methods of printing, paper, type, color, ink, 
layout, size, form, design, retouching, grouping, 
copper plates, steel dies, e 
=. 4 photo-gelatin, photogravure, ro- 
b~ . hotogravure, posters, folding, binding. 

a thousand and one questions and problems 
about what can be done, what cannot be done, 
and how it can be done best, quickest and least 
expensively. 

i will Rete pen to get ahead by meking 

your service more valuable to others. 

Write for FREE illustrated prospectus show- 
ing sample pages, full outline of contents, ap- 
proval offer and other information, which wil! 
be mailed without obligating you in any way. 
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8East 13% Street. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL ewe reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere,. comprising the st in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the lergest ci 
country, one in 
the West, are avenalae to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach — hospital market 
with high efficien 
through HOS PITAL. MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete es service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 


Let us help you get your share of 
one spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


TESTS DEVELOP 
COGENT APPEAL 
FOR NEW LINE 


Nothing Taken for Granted 
by Kleenex 


The 1930 advertising appropria- 
tion for Kleenex, a product of the 
Kotex Company, Chicago, was in- 
creased 400 per cent, but only after 
an elaborate series of tests had con- 
vinced the company that it had per- 
fected the product, the container, 
and the appeal. 

One manufacturer of cold cream 
sent 18,000 packages of Kleenex to 
beauty shops as Christmas gifts. 
Meanwhile, the producer brought out 
tinted Kleenex as a Christmas of- 


fering, introducing it with a brief 
but successful local advertising 
campaign. 


Four test deals were tried out in 
1929. One offered a trial size pack- 
age containing a weék’s supply of 
Kleenex free with every purchase of 
a 25-cent package. The purchaser 
was invited to try the small package 
first. After using it, she might, if 
she wished, return the regular 25- 
cent package and receive her full 
purchase price. 

The second deal made the same 
offer, except that a 50-cent package 
was used. A third deal offered a 
trial package of Kleenex absolutely 
free at any retailer's. A fourth deal 
varied from the third only in that a 
coupon was inserted in the adver- 
tisement, which had to be filled out 
and presented by the customer to 
her dealer. 

Separate Sales Force 

The company created a separate 
sales force for’ Kleenex. It quad- 
rupled its advertising appropriation 
and called on the factory for im- 
provements in both packaging and 
product. 

The new package presented a 
smart, modern appearance, with the 
added advantage of an _ interfold 
which permitted two tissues to be 
withdrawn at a time through a nar- 
row slit. A cellophane wrapping was 
added. These package changes, with 
the addition of three pastel tints, 
gave great display value to Kleenex. 
That dealers appreciate this feature 
was evidenced by a great number of 
Kleenex displays. 

Other merchandising ideas were 
tried out to test the appeal of 
Kleenex among beauty shops and 
physicians, and to determine the 
selling power of the handkerchief 
appeal for Kleenex. All of these 
tests produced significant results, 
and strengthened the determination 
of the manufacturer to push Kleenex 
vigorously. 

Up to the present time the in- 
creased advertising appropriation has 
been concentrated in magazines. A 
national newspaper campaign may 
be undertaken later. The magazine 
list has been extended, and sizes in- 
creased to pages and half-pages. 

An Educational Campaign 

As Kleenex is the pioneer and 
leader in its field, it was felt that 
sales expansion must come through 
acquainting women with cleansing 
tissues, and educating them to the 
use of such a product. Consequently 
every advertisement in the present 
campaign has featured a large pic- 
ture of the package, showing a tis- 
sue being lifted from it. Every 
effort has been made to reflect the 
daintiness of the product in both 
the tone of the copy and the appear- 
ance of the advertising. 

Twenty-eight magazines carry the 
Kleenex schedule for 1930. They 
include Vogue, Harper's Bazar, 
Woman's Home Companion, Deline- 
ator, McCall's, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Pictorial Review, Good House- 
keeping, True Story, Cosmopolitan, 
Motion Picture Magazine, Motion 
Picture Classics, Photoplay, Picture 
Play, Screen Secrets, True Confes- 
sions, Red Book, Smart Set, True 
Romances, The New Yorker, Theatre 
Magazine, The Dance, Love Affairs. 


FARM ADVERTISING GAINS 


PROMICTS DIVISION JamuAaT PRBRUARY MaRcH 
automotive Industry $99,350. $176,715 $204,415. 
Bail ding Eetertole 67,660. 90,6 94,681. 

8, cigarettes ‘a000 4, 626. 9,860 27,860. 

ing and Dry Goods --- 6,272. 14,968. 31,462. 

Tgnf oct osery and Soft Drinks 4,410. Fothing Wothing 
uge & Oiiet Soods 46,307. 66,972. 63,252 
Fingotal and Insurance 9l2. 845. 4,206. 

Foods & Yood Beverages 64,807. 77,646. 62, 668. 
Carden 64, 256. 73,617. 74,124. 

Weave Weratvare cot Werets (see —-- 45,900. 101,44. 92,647. 

lverware 2,373. 7,687. 6,9m. 
io esas ané Petroleus Products -———-——--------- 16,277. 29,466. 60,654 
inery anicel iles —-—--.-.-.-..--—— 165,414. 258,746. 193,715. 

“Office Bquipaat es. 3,640. 536. 

was & ae 7,64. 10,761. 16,078. 

ios 0 he & Musical Instruments --------— 26,959. 33,652. 21,247. 
“Soeosle, Cease te C ° ,l4ae. 6,631. 
1¥, 652. 2,434. 

14,014. 28,396. 

11,082. 10, 613. 

6,714. 7,099. 

21,097. 7,006. 

215,768. 104, 520. 

$ 052,417. $ 1,224,665 1.227, 716- 


The chart by National Advertising Records, is based on advertising in 
American Farming, Capper’s Farmer, Country Gentleman, Country 
Home, Farm Journal and Successful Farming 


Car Retirement 
Idea Is Applied 
to Radio Field 


Dayton, O., Mareh 27.—John E. 
Grimm, Jr., vice president in charge 
of sales of the General Motors Radio 
Corporation, announced today the 
appointment of R. H. White as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. 

Before taking over his new duties, 


R. H. White 


Mr. White was assistant advertising 
Manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company, where he was associated 
with Mr. Grimm when he was adver- 
tising manager. He was also adver- 
tising manager of the Delco-Light 
Company at one time. 


First detdils of the sales plans by | 


which the new General Motors radios 
will be distributed, effective May 1, 
were also made known by Mr. 
Grimm. 

Features of the plans are direct 
factory-to-dealer operation through 
a nation-wide zone office system, ex- 
clusive dealership, protected  terri- 
tories, national service through a 
system of service stations, distribu- 
tion through strategically located 
warehouses to eliminate heavy 
dealer inventories, wholesale and re- 
tail purchasing through the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, fac- 
tory participation in junking certain 
classes of trade-in radios, and fac- 
tory-controlled dealer newspaper 
advertising. 

An important feature of the mer- 
chandising plan will be the exclu- 
sive dealerships. A dealer may not 
handle other makes of radios, but in 
turn he will be given a definite, pro- 
tected territory, based on a radio 
potential with a wide margin for 
growth. 

A business bureau composed of 
dealers, company officers and zone 
representatives will be organized to 
discuss sales problems of the dealers. 
All groups of dealers will be repre- 
sented at these monthly meetings. 

A fund will be set aside by the 
corporation for the handling of 
junking traded-in radios that are un- 
fit for resale. The fund will be used 
for buying such radios from the 


dealers at a determined price. ° 


VETERAN GIVES 
BACKGROUND OF 
RATE STRUCTURE 


Remember When Agent Rep- 
resented Medium? 


Ventura, Cal., March 27—lIt costs 
the newspaper publisher more to get 
and handle national advertising than 
it does local advertising, Martin Jen- 
son, business manager of the Ventura 
County Star, said here today. 

Mr. Jensen asserted that the efforts 
of a newspaper to prove to an adver- 
tising agency why that paper should 
be used in a certain campaign are 
both expensive and futile—that it is 
impossible to get many advertising 
agents to lend an ear to such a re- 
cital. 

“Perhaps one of the reasons why 
publishers have charged more for na- 
tional than for local advertising,” 
said Mr. Jensen, “is the comparative 
uncertainty of volume and consist- 
ency of national advertising copy. 

“The publisher can regulate to 
some extent the volume and inser- 
tion dates of local copy. Local events 
have a direct bearing on the situa- 
tion. 


A Different Set-up 
“Handling national advertising in- 
volves a quite different layout. Upon 
a decision to run a campaign space 
orders are sent by airmail, special 
delivery or telegraph to make a Cer- 
tain issue, regardless of day, date or 
season. Equally urgent are the last- 
'minute cancellations received by air 
mail and telegraph, and should they 
arrive too late there is always hesi- 
tancy about paying for the space, 
though it has actually been used.” 

Mr. Jensen paid his respects to the 
advertising agent in these words: 

“Many years ago the agent tried to 
create the impression that he was 
acting in the interests of the publica- 
tion. To that end a commission of 
15 per cent on the space order was 
allowed. This practice is still fol- 
lowed. 

“However, the attitude of many 
advertising agents has changed. The 
sole decision as to mediums and selec- 
tion among types of mediums is arbi- 
trarily assumed by many of them. 
There are cases where the advertiser 
has specified the use of newspapers, 
but is met with a stonewall objec- 
tion by the agent, who says that his 
highly organized research depart- 
ment has made a careful check and 
believes that a newspaper campaign 
would be ineffective. 

An Anomalous Situation 

“The result is that many newspa- 
pers find that the very agents to 
whom a commission is allowed for 
placing copy are in many instances 
the only ones who are making it im- 
possible to get that business.” 

Mr. Jensen said that this practice 
is by no means universal among ad- 
vertising agencies, but it is suffi- 
ciently prevalent to make the em- 
ployment of newspaper representa- 
tives almost vain. 
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When Is Air Mail 
Not Air Mail? 


Denver, March 26.—Pointing 
out that the significance of air. 
mail letters is quickly lost un- 
der present conditions, the 
Thomas Multigraphing Com. 
pany is urging its customers 
to use air mail stickers on each 
letter, instead of merely on the 
envelope. 


for newspapers to employ repre. 
sentatives to contact agencies in the 
principal cities,” he said, “but many 
agency executives say they are too 
busy to meet the representatives and 
that something ought to be done to 
save the executives’ time, so that 
they can get their work done. 
“This may be all right from their 
viewpoint, but it is almost impossible 
for a newspaper publisher’s repre. 
sentative to get enough time with 
the space buyer or account executive 
to outline vital sales information 
which may have been prepared at 
great expense by his newspaper. 
Write a Letter 

“If a representative has such in. 
formation, he is told to put it in a 
letter. Such a letter is often placed 
in a data file which is not conscien- 
tiously used. In many cases a re 
quest comes from the agency for the 
selfsame information that has been 
mailed in, 

“So there is a background to the 
whole question of national and local 
rates. After an advertising schedule 
is received by a newspaper, the mod- 
ern publisher is sufficiently inter. 
ested to see that the advertiser and 
the agency placing the copy receive 
maximum results. He is willing to 
spend a lot of time, effort and money 
to teach local merchants modern 
methods of merchandising. 

“The advertising and merchandis- 
ing department of a modern newspa- 
per, large or small, knows more 
about merchandising in its own com- 
munity than any other agency in the 
world. It is going to try to secure 
tie-in advertising for two reasons: It 
assists in the campaign of the adver- 
tised product and it secures addi- 
tional lineage for the paper. 

How Newspapers Help 

“The merchandising department of 
a newspaper is calling regularly on 
all of the retail outlets in its com- 
munity if it is doing its work prop- 
erly, as most of them are. It takes 
the newspaper man but a moment to 
suggest that the merchant give dis- 
play to certain products and tell him 
why it is good business to do so. 
He can, if the occasion requires it, 
leave details of the campaign.” 

All of this is legitimate merchan- 
dising assistance, Mr. Jensen be 
lieves, but additional service should 
be paid for. 

He predicted that in the course of 
a few years most of the newspaper 
rates will be equalized, because 
every state publishers’ association is 
working on the problem. 

“Newspapers have little to fear 
with regard to the future of adver- 
tising volume,” he concluded. “It is 
the only advertising medium that is 
able to reflect rapid changes in 
tempo. 

“Much of the effort newspapers 
now devote to telling advertisers that 
their lineage or circulation exceeds 
that of local competitors is going to 
be given, instead, to constructive mer- 
chandising of advertising.” 


Plan Campaign for 
Window Shade Group 


The Window Shade Institute has 
been formed in New York, with R. 0. 
Eastman as managing director and 
merchandising counsel. Advertising 
will be based on a survey made by 
the Eastman organization. 


Two More for Batten 
The Boston office of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn is now 
handling the advertising of the Silk- 
Eze Corporation, powdered soap, and 
the Joseph Burnett Company, ex 
tracts. 


Andrews with Polk 


S. J. Andrews, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Kirsch Company, 
Sturgis, Mich., has become a special 
representative of R. L. Polk & Co, 


“It has become accepted practice 


Detroit. 
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Chicago Survey 
MayYet Be Made, 


Gamble Believes 


New York, March 28.—F. R. Gam- 
ple, executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, has taken exception to the 
views of a newspaper executive, as 
reported in the March 22 issue of 
ApvERTISING AGE, that Chicago news- 
papers do not favor a Four A’s sur- 
yey in that city. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. 
Gamble, “one Chicago newspaper has 
already signed up for such a survey, 
in spite of the fact that no formal 
invitation has as yet been extended.” 

Mr. Gamble explained that it is 
not necessary for all of the news- 
papers in a given city to participate 
in these surveys, though a majority 
must co-operate. 

Mr. Gamble believes that it is to 
the advantage of newspaper publish- 
ers to have the statistical informa- 
tion developed by these surveys avail- 
able for advertisers. 

Qualitative Survey 

The surveys made by the associa- 
tion in Boston, Washington and De- 
troit are of a qualitative nature. 
They indicate the distribution of 
newspaper circulation according to 
the occupations and incomes of the 
readers, showing, among other sa- 
lient facts, what proportion of this 
circulation overlaps. 

As regards the opinion of the 
newspaper executive quoted by Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, that these surveys 
“are not especially helpful, and we 
do not think that the extent of the 
survey or the character of informa- 
tion obtained is likely to be an ad- 
vantage,” Mr. Gamble said that this 
was the opinion of one man. 

“It is not shared by many leading 
publishers, national advertisers and 
agencies,” he said. “A number have 
indicated that they consider our sur- 
veys of great value in planning ad- 
vertising campaigns, because they 
bring out facts not hitherto known.” 

Mr. Gamble concluded by saying 
that the statement of the Chicago 
newspaper executive to the effect that 
the Detroit survey, the latest made 
by the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, was based on 
only 5,000 interviews, was erroneous. 

The figure was larger, according 
to Mr. Gamble. 


Stanco Has Four 
Products and as 
Many Problems 


New York, March 27.—Products 
of Stanco,-Inc., are being advertised 
chiefly in newspapers, Kenneth 
Groesbeck, vice-president of the H. 
K. McCann Company, told the Six- 
Point League. Mr. Groesbeck substi- 
tuted for E. B. Loveland, advertis- 
ing manager of Stanco, who was ill. 

The company’s products are Fiit, 
an insecticide; Nujol, a mineral oil; 
Mistol, a preparation for nose and 
throat ailments, and the Daggett & 
Ramsdell cold creams and cosmetics. 
Each demands individual treatment. 

For Flit, 54 per cent of the appro- 
priation goes into newspapers. The 
percentage for Nujol is 81 and that 
for Mistol, 61. 

Some general magazines are car- 
tying the Daggett & Ramsdell ad- 
Vertising, though rotagrayure sec- 
tions of newspapers are favored. 
The American Weekly is the pri- 
mary medium. 

The Flit problem, Mr. Groesbeck 
said, is a particularly difficult one. 
The thermometer indicates where 
advertising is needed and the tele- 
graph is used to release copy. 

A test campaign on Nujol is now 
running in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, 
Poughkeepsie and Binghamton. 


Borer with Agency 
Frank E. Borer has become account 
executive with the William J. Grover 
Company, Lima, O., after a year as 
advertising manager of the Annan- 
dale Corporation, Los Angeles, and 
nine years with the Garford Motor 


New York, March 27.—More than 
$10,000 was received by Life’s War 
Chest within a week after it had 
asked the public, in a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the New York Times, 
to donate $1 or more to finance an 
advertising campaign aimed at the 
repeal of the prohibition amendment, 
Claire Maxwell, publisher of Life, 
announced. 

Enough dollar bills have come in 
from the public to pay not only for 
the Times insertion, but for the same 
advertisement in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Boston Post, Detroit 
Free Press, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Maxwell said: 

“Life is really a dry publication. 
Many believe from sentiments we 
have expressed at various times since 
prohibition became a law, and espe- 
cially since we inaugurated the pres- 
ent campaign, that we are favorable 
to the wets. 

“We are not seeking the repeal of 
this amendment because we desire 


World’s Largest 


Spat Campaign 

New York, March 27.—The 
largest advertising campaign 
ever conducted on spats, née 
gaiters, will be launched some 
time this year by S. Rauh Com- 
pany, it was announced follow- 
ing a sales convention in the 
offices of the Carter Advertis- 


ing Agency. Both consumer 
and business papers will be 
used. 


“Star” to Build Now 

Elzey Roberts, publisher of the 
St. Louis Star, has announced plans 
for a new home for the paper, a five- 
story structure at High and Morgan 
streets. 

Mr. Roberts planned to build in 
1932, but advanced the work as a con- 
tribution to prosperity. 

President Hoover wired congratu- 
lations to Mr. Roberts. 


Has Candy Account 

The Bolton Advertising Company, 
Youngstown, O., has been selected by 
the Honey Candy Company, Buffalo 
and Youngstown. The Albert N. 
Duker Organization, New York, has 
been appointed metropolitan sales 
representatives. 


“Printing” a Fortnightly 

Printing, New York weekly, became 
a fortnightly with its issue of March 
22. Walden, Sons & Mott, the pub- 
lishers, said that an investigation 
among all branches of the industry 
indicated that the change was 
favored. 


Here’s Tomato Week 
April 28-May 3 will be Tomato 
Week in Canada and Canadian Can- 
ners, Ltd., will place a campaign 
with a dealer tie-up, prizes of $1,750 
being offered for the best window dis- 
plays. A cash bonus of $2 will be 

paid to every dealer co-operating. 


Four A’s Fix Dates 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 15-16. 

The dates previously reported were 
May 14-15. A meeting of the execu- 
tive board will be held may 14. 


Newspapers for Kellogg 

R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto, 
will use large space in newspapers 
in a new campaign for the Kellogg 
Company of Canada. 


Newspapers for Novelties 

Cole, Inc., advertising agency of 
Des Moines, Iowa, will use news- 
papers for a campaign for the Adver- 
tising Novelty Company, Newton, 


Truck Company. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Returns from First 
“‘Life’’ Advertisement 
Financed Five More 


the nation to be wet, but because we 
want local option again to prevail, 
each state deciding its own policy. 
“A prominent dry official told me 
recently that the country is so dry 
that even if the prohibition amend- 
ment were repealed, in less than ten 
years 30 of our 48 states would have 
voted for local option. 

“Be that as it may, the prohibition 
problem is causing discussion every- 
where in the country.” 

The copy for the initial advertise- 
ment was written by O. B. Winters, 
vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
Following publication in the Times, 
H. E. Lay, publisher of the Democrat- 
News, of Lewiston, Mont., who was 
in New York at the time, telephoned 
Mr. Maxwell, agreeing to publish the 
advertisement in his newspaper free 
of charge. Proofs of the advertise- 
ment were furnished him and it has 
since appeared. 


Here’s Chance for 
Slogan Fiends 


Hartford, Conn., March 27.— 
The Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany will support a new policy 
with advertising. The new 
document provides both for 
golfers’ liability and golfers’ 
property damage. 

For hardened cases, the com- 
pany has evolved a general 
sports liability and property 
damage policy. 


Pick Farm Papers 
for Barn Campaign 


Klau - Van Pietersom - Dunlap - 
Younggreen, Inc., of Milwaukee, will 
use farm papers for the F. Rassmann 
Manufacturing Company, Beaver 
Dam, Wis., manufacturers of a com- 
plete line of barn equipment, includ- 
ing steel stalls and stanchions, stock- 
watering bowls, animal pens, etc. 


Rockelman Quits as 
Ford Sales Manager 


Detroit, March 25.—Disagreement 
over the sales policy of the Ford 
Motor Company was given by Fred 
L. Rockelman as the reason for his 
resignation as general sales manager. 
Mr. Rockelman held that position 
since 1925 and had been with the 
company 26 years. 


ReadySaleAwaits 
Men’s Cosmetics, 


Says Drug Paper 


New York, March 27—Men are 
pining to spend some of their cash 
for cosmetics, but find that compara- 
tively few manufacturers have recog- 
nized this yearning, according to a 
writer in True Drug Story. 

This explains why so many wives 
grow grey trying to solve the great 
mystery of what has become of the 
honey-and-almond cream, according 
to this authority. 

“Lip sticks can be sold to men!” 
exclaimed the paper. “Not the flaming 
red or bright orange variety, but the 
white curative pomade that is so 
necessary in winter to keep lips from 
cracking and becoming dried and 
roughened by the wind.” 


Perfumes can be discreetly used by 
men—and are. Bath soaps with spicy 
scents are also favored this season. 
Men adore bath powders, according 
to this magazine. Deodorizing pow- 
ders are widely sold and there are 
many other aids to beauty which are 
or should be sold to the male of the 
species over the counter. 
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MEN everywhere are de! 4 
with chicken, this new way. Saves 
hourt of kitchen labor. Good chicken 
made even better by Flavor-Sealing 
+ And Government Certihed 
Familes throughout the netion are being 
told of its odinandiag advantages. 


Hete is a real profit maker fo: you! Write 
for mntormation. Maid coupon now! Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota. 


vot : 

Me HORMEL 
MILK-FED 

WHOLE CHICKEN 
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Merch andise 


The New Era in FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago; 55 West 42nd St., 
New York City; 681 Market Street, San Francisco 


AMpanion 


. THE Sarr, 
EVENNESS? 


How one national food advertiser 
merchandises his campaign in‘‘The 


| New Era in Food Distribution’’ 


your advertising 
to the Distributor. eee 


How are you merchandising your 


national 
distributor? 


advertising 


to the food 


The right place to tell the distributor 
about the advertising you are doing to 
make your product more salable is in 


“THE NEW 


TRIBUTION.” 


ERA IN FOOD DIS- 
It reaches all of the 


important units in the food distribu- 
tion field, regardless of type. 


This brilliantly edited news-magazine 


is giving food distributors a unique 
service in keeping them abreast of mer- 
chandising and marketing develop- 
ments affecting all food products. 


Your advertising story is news for 
them—don’t let it go untold! 
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With the 
Club Editors 


NOURISHMENT 
The committee on food sent out 


a post-card questionnaire with the 
following results: 


YES NO 
1—Have you always been 
satisfied with the lunch- 
eons served to the Club 

Wednesday? ........... 9 44 


2—Are you satisfied with 
the luncheons’ served 
during last three weeks? 48 6 


3—Has food had any effect 
on your attendance? If 


so, to what extent?.... 13 43 
Spotlight, Advertising Club of 
Portland. 
*- * # 


CLERGYMEN AND STUDENTS 
Our board of directors has recom- 


mended the adoption of the follow- 
ing section: 

“The privilege of associate mem- 
bership shall be extended to clergy- 
men not actively engaged in busi- 


ADVERTISE IN 

The Navy’s Greatest Publication 
WE.....are the ONLY Naval Publication 
that reaches BOTH Officers and Men. 


°o 
H. W. Calderwood 
$652 Augusta St., Aus. Sta. 
ITED 
and stDby UNITED STATES NANY WEEKLY 
ANY. sow” Ore nates, oc 
NAVJox*" w/e Navy 's Tas.oiw NEWSPAPER 


ee p & A” 


growth has been founded 
upon the principles of 
Quality and Service — 
and from these principles 
“P & A” have never 
deviated during the more 
than thirty years of their 
business expansion. 


Partridge & Anderson 
Company 
Electros - Stereos » Mats 


712 FEDERAL STREET . CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


Poster and Paint Plant in 
Southwest Arkansas — 23 
Towns — Key town 35,000 
population — 400 Poster 
Panels — 50 Bulletins — 
New All steel shop and 
new stucco office — Some 


real estate occupied by 
poster boards — Rentals 
reasonable — 10 all steel 


poster panels in plant — 70 
to 80 per cent new style 
construction — Good con- 
tract bookings — Good 
roads all routes. No local 
agitation — This is an ex- 
cellent investment for 
someone. Half cash — bal- 
ance can be easily financed. 
Don’t write or wire unless 
you mean business. This 
plant will be priced rea- 
sonably. 


Hildebrand 
Poster Advertising 
Company 
Box 258 - Camden, Ark. 
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New Advertising 
Angle for Spur Tie 


Boston, March 27.—Hewes & 
Potter, Inc., manufacturers of 
the Spur tie, have shifted their 
advertising attack. Current 
advertising is telling the pub- 
lic that bow ties are favored 
by well-dressed men. 

Heretofore, most of the copy 
has apparently tried to sell 
the Spur as against bow ties 
in general. 

The campaign is running in 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and The American 
Magazine. 


ness and to students enrolled in an 
advertising course in any school, col- 
lege or university in Greater Boston. 

“Associate members shall be elect- 
ed for one year and shall have no 
vote.”"—Advertising News, Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston. 


*~ . * 
BED-TIME STORY 
Eddie Stuart, the official “Ride 
without-Chains” evangelist, while 


driving somewhere in the vicinity 
of the Chartiers Country Club, 
skidded into a nice big ditch. It 
required a service truck to pull him 
out.—Advents, Pittsburgh Advertis- 
ing Club. 


New Treatment 
Is Given Inserts 
by Advertiser 


East Alton, Ill., March 14.—A new 
type of insert, being used in hard- 
ware and sporting goods papers by 
the Western Cartridge Company, has 
attracted considerable attention. 

The inserts are reproduced from 
photographs and wash drawings by 
gravure, but differ from ordinary gra- 
vure in that both sides of the sheet 
are varnished after printing. The 
varnish brightens up the whole job, 
deepens the shadows and heightens 
the contrast. 

In the preparation of the inserts, 
E. G. Weber, of the company’s ad- 
vertising department, collaborated 
with the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 

The art work and photographs 
were handled by D’Arcy and the 
printing was done by the Alco-Gra- 
vure Corporation in its St. Louis 
plant. 


House Organ to 
Induce Employes 
to Provide Leads 


New York, March 27—The Consoli- 
dated Gas Company has begun publi- 
cation of “Tabloid Tips,” a monthly 
house organ, for the specific purpose 
of stimulating the interest of its 
10,000 employes in providing leads 
for the sale of appliances. 

The first page of the initial issue 
was devoted largely to photographs. 
One was an “intimate photograph of 
the Blank family planning how to 
spend the extra money that Mr. 
Blank has earned from the gas com- 
pany’s lead compensation plan.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Blank appeared 
to be doing some heavy but not un- 
pleasant thinking. Other pictures 
were of the same type. 

Each issue will contain a prospect 
blank which employes may use in re- 
porting likely buyers of equipment. 

Five dollars is the standard price 
paid for leads that develop into busi- 
ness, this sum being paid on sales 
of storage water heaters, house heat- 
ing plants, incinerators, laundry dry- 
ers, ironers, washers, circulating 
water heaters and refrigerators. Two 
per cent of the cash selling price is 
given in the case of heaters, radia- 
tors, ranges, laundry stoves, or mis- 
cellaneous appliances. 

The company paid $17,104 in 
bonuses in 1929, and decided that the 
plan was worth bringing to employes’ 


attention more forcibly. 


Indianapolis, March 27—The na- 
tional advertising committee of the 
Laundryowners’ National Association 
has approved plans for 1930-31 adver- 
tising which will encompass the great- 
est magazine coverage in the history 
of the association’s program, with a 
total expenditure of over $700,000 for 
advertising space alone for the year 
beginning September 1, 1930. This 
schedule is for the last year of the 
four-year cycle. 

The schedule adopted for the 1930- 
31 advertising year likewise will give 
the largest and most thorough maga- 
zine coverage of the United States 
ever made by any co-operative trade 
association campaign. A _ total of 
around. 159 insertions in eighteen 
magazines will be used to preach the 
gospel of modern power laundry 
service. 

Among publications which the na- 
tional advertising cémmittee has 
used or will use are The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, 
Woman's Home Companion, Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Pictorial Review, Delineator, Mc- 
Call’s, Modern Priscilla, Better Homes 
and Gardens, American Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, Red Book, Photoplay, 
American Weekly, and Holland’s 
Magazine. 

Create Trade Character 

The advertising for the year will 
be centered around a trade character, 
who will personalize to the women 
of the country the achievements of 
the laundry industry in the improve- 
ment of laundry service. 

One of the greatest of these 
achievements, which will be re- 
flected in the advertising, is the com- 
pletion this spring of the new Ameri- 
can Institute of Laundering, at a 
cost of more than $500,000, at Joliet, 
Ill. The Institute is a proving 
ground for improvements in the in- 
dustry. It includes a laboratory for 
research in the scientific problems 
arising in connection with the busi- 
ness. 

Concentrated there are all the ac- 
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Laundries Increase 
Coverage for Last 
Year of Campaign 


tivities of the Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association, including the gen- 
eral offices, which until recently were 
at La Salle, Ill. Among the depart- 
ments are a laboratory for research 
into the industry’s scientific prob- 
lems, working in conjunction with 
the association’s fellowship at Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, which has been main- 
tained by the association since 1916. 

Engineering, cost accounting and 
sales promotion departments are also 
maintained by the association to pro- 
vide information and assistance to 
the members. Publication offices and 
a well equipped research laundry are 
also maintained at the Institute, This 
research laundry is separate from 
the large commercial laundry serv- 
ing the people of Joliet, which is also 
operated by the American Institute 
of Laundering. 

Will Reach All Groups 

Three types of magazine advertis- 
ing have been decided on for the or- 
ganized laundryowners, aimed at 
groups ranging from those with high 
incomes on down to the modestly 
paid individual. 

Subscribers to the campaign are 
supplied with powerful posters, mats 
for newspaper advertising, and other 
advertising helps for their own use. 
Further, “monthly targets” are 
suggested to subscribers throughout 
the country, with the suggestion that 
in their advertising and merchandis- 
ing of laundry service, they should 
“Aim at One Target,” for example, 
February, washable rugs; March, 
pillows; April, blankets; May, cur- 
tains; June, wash dresses, etc. 

The national advertising commit- 
tee of the National Association is 
composed of W. E. Fitch, Joliet, Illi- 
nois, general manager the L. N. A., 
chairman; W. A. Johnson, Galveston; 
Charles E. Riley, Cincinnati; E. C. 
James, Newark; R. M. McClure, Chi- 
cago, the latter secretary of the Na- 
tional Laundry Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation. The Millis Advertising Com- 
pany is advertising counsel. 


ent indications are that “athlete’s 
foot,” subject of the extensive adver- 
tising campaign of W. F. Young, Inc., 
makers of Absorbine, Jr., will rank 
with halitosis and B. O. before the 
year is out. 

The campaign is reported to have 
made a deep impression on the pub- 
lic and the druggists handling the 
sales. Volume has shown the result 
of the advertising. 


“Athlete’s Foot” and the Shoe Industry 


Springfield, Mass., March 27—Pres- 


Brooklyn, March 27—The Best 
Ever Slipper Company is prepared 
to come to the aid of a public threat- 
ened with “athlete’s foot” with the 
“Club,” a new slipper with a water- 
proof sole, which makes it appropri- 
ate for the bath and the shore. 

“Athlete’s foot” is contracted by 
walking around locker rooms and 
other moist places in bare feet. This 
is where the new line comes in. 


Financial Group 
Making Survey 
of Situation 


New York, March 20.—The Finan- 
cial Advertising Group of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York is send- 
ing a questionnaire to members in 
anticipation of the next meeting 
April 7. Leroy A. Mershon is chair- 
man of the group, which is asking 
the following questions: 

“What proportion, approximately, 
on your financial advertising copy 
comes to you direct from the adver- 
tiser and what proportion through an 
agency? 

“Are financial advertisers, in your 
opinion, making the best use of the 
space they buy judged by the con- 
tent of the message or form of the 
advertisement?” 


Directs Continental Sales 

Louis J. Kanitz has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Conti- 
nental Motors Corporation, Detroit. 
He joined the company in 1920 after 
resigning as Lieutenant Commander 
in the Navy. 


“Star” Institutes 


Furniture Section 

The St. Louis Star has instituted 

a weekly department, Fashions in 

Furniture, as a tie-up with a radio 

campaign designed to stimulate in- 
terest in better furniture. 


Behar with Agency 
M. F. Behar, for five years adver- 
tising manager of the C. J. Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, has joined 
Smith, Schreiner & Smith, of that 
city, as technical account executive. 


Coast Newspapers 
Have New Offices 


The California Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association has opened offices at 
58 Sutter street, San Francisco. Ben 
H. Read is acting manager. 


Klein to Wed 


Philip Klein, space buyer of the 
Adrian Bauer Advertising Agency, of 
Philadelphia, is to wed, his fiancee 
being Miss Esther Moyerman, editor 
of. the Jewish Times. 


Newspapers for Jelly 
Metropolitan newspapers will be 
used for the Indu Hand Jelly cam- 


paign now being planned by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., for Indu, Inc., Chicago. 


Coming 


Conventions 


i nsithdtiiatnniitiademamaniaenidniemteant 


April 7-8. Eleventh district, ag. 
vertising Federation of America, at 
Casper, Wyo. 

April 10-11. United Typothetae of 
America at Cincinnati. 


April 19. American Society of 
Newspaper Editors at Washingtop, 

April 23-25. American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn. at Hotel Pennsy). 
vania, New York. 


May 4-6. Association of National 
Advertisers at French Lick, Ind. 


May 5-7. Associated Business Pa. 
pers, Inc., at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


May 9-10. Advertising Affiliation at 
Buffalo. 

May 15-16. American Association 
of Advertising Agencies at Wash- 
ington. 

May 16. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of Kentucky at Louisville. 

May 18-21. Advertising Federation 
of America at Washington, D. C. 

May 18-21.. Agricultural Publish. 
ers’ Association at Washington. 

May 18-21. Public Utilities Adver. 
tising Assn. at Washington. 

May 18-21. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn. at Washington. 

May 20. Merchandise Manufac. 
turers Advertising Assn. at Washing- 
ton. 

May 21-22. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Michigan at Durant Hotel, 
Flint. 

May 21.22. National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Los Angeles. 

May 21-24. American Home Mag- 
azine Publishers, Inc., at Washing- 
ton. 

June 8-10. Fourth District, Adver- 
tising Federation of America at 
Miami, Fla. 

June 16-21. Lithographers Na- 
tional Assn. on St. Lawrence River 
steamer. 


June 16-24. National Editorial 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 
June 21-25. Advertising Associa- 


tion, Inc. (Great Britain) at Hast- 
ings, England. 

June 22-24. Twelfth District, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane. 


Canadian 
Weeklies Elect 
New Officers 


Montreal, March 11.—The Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers Association, On- 
tario and Quebec Division, elected 
the following officers for the new 
year: 

George Legge, Leader Mail, Granby, 
Que., president; A. March, The Echo, 
Amherstburg, Ont., vice-president; 
and C. V. Charters, The Conservator, 
Brampton, Ont., secretary-treasurer. 

A special French section of the di- 
vision was organized. 


Now Mercready-Phelps 

With the addition of Marvin L. 
Phelps as vice president, Herbert V. 
Mercready of the New York agency 
of that name, announces that the 
new style is Mercready-Phelps Com- 
pany. 


Sings for Poor Richard 

Ray Nelson, real estate editor of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, entertained 
the Poor Richard Club at its last 
meeting with some fine baritone 
solos. 


Geissinger Joins Up 
William J. Geissinger, of the ad- 
vertising department of the West 
Penn Appliance Company, Pittsburgh, 
has joined the advertising club of 
that city. 


Appointed by Railroad 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad has created the 
position of publicity director in the 
Northwest and appointed Lon Cook. 


Aviation to Have Daily 

Aviation Daily News will be pub 
lished from New York on and after 
June 2. It will be the first daily i 


that field. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


Britain Looms As 
Big Factor in 
Tire Exporting 


Washington, March 27—The intense 
competition which was a feature of 
1929 tire business in the United 
States was even more marked abroad, 
with Great Britain the leading com- 
petitor, the Department of Commerce 

rts. 
ret is significant,” said Harry New- 
man, of the rubber division, “that at 
the point where British tires showed 
their greatest increase, United States 
and Canadian tire exports decreased.” 

A gain of about 10 per cent in vol- 
ume was secured, however. 

“Bight countries — the United 
States, Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, Germany 
and Japan—continued during 1929 to 
supply the bulk of the foreign tire 
consumption of the world. With the 
exception of France, all countries ex- 
perienced gains in exports over 1928,” 
said Mr. Newman. 

“Prices were raised and lowered in 
order to gain on competitions. In 
some countries associations have been 
formed for mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned, but in most instances the as- 
sociations lacked the power to en- 
force the regulations and as a conse- 
quence confidential discounts were 
given, contrary to the written agree- 
ments, in order to consummate sales. 

“Exports reached almost phenom- 
enal figures during the first three 
months of 1929. Various unforeseen 
conditions, however, curtailed the an- 
ticipated consumption. 

“The severe winter experienced 
throughout Europe was the cause of 
many cars being garaged for a longer 
period than usual, and as the cold- 
ness continued well into the spring, 
it prevented the movement of motor 
vehicles in northern Europe until al- 
most summer. As a consequence 
many tires preserved during the win- 
ter which reduced replacement re- 
quirements in the spring, and by sum- 
mer many distributors and factories 
were overstocked. 

“Another factor which affected the 
trade was an abnormal crop year in 
many of the agricultural countries 
with low prices and reduced market 
demand for produce. An economic 
depression followed in many of the 
countries with the resultant evils of a 
bad credit situation and a diminished 
purchasing capacity of the consumer, 

“One outstanding feature of the 
year was the development of the Brit- 
ish tire industry. Production has 
reached a surplus and exports are 
increasing at a higher rate than any 
other country. The increase was 
particularly marked during the last 
half of the year.” 


11 Join F. A. A. 


The Financial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, has 11 new mem- 
bers. 

New corporate memberships in- 
clude the Midland Bank, Cleveland, 
John W. Hill; Matthews & Co., To- 
ronto, C. P. Fell; A. E. Ames & Co., 
Toronto, J. Courtland Elliott; Bos- 
worth, Chanute, Loughridge & Co., 
Denver, Paul Loughridge; Asbury 
Park & Ocean Grove Bank, Asbury 
Park, N. J., H. C. Hurley; State Bank 
of Wisconsin, Madison, W. E. Walker; 
Commercial Security Bank, Ogden, 
Utah, H. W. Hinley; Boston Co-opera- 
Bank, Boston, Herbert F. Tay- 

r. 

The following are individual mem- 
bers: R. H. Raymer, National Trust 
Co., Toronto; Philip A. Meyer, Provi- 
dent Savings Bank & Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Harry W. Rymond, Old Na- 
canal Bank & Union Trust Co., Spo- 
ane. 


Start “Public Speaker” 


The Speaker Publishing Company 
has begun publication of The Public 
Speaker as a monthly. Its purpose is 
to secure the introduction of public 
Speaking in the compulsory curricula 
of all schools, from kindergartens up. 
Gilmour Young is editor at Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Agency Reorganizes 
Scott & Stevenson of Montreal have 
reorganized. Frank E. Scott is presi- 
dent; H. E. Smith, vice-president, and 
M. T. Young, treasurer. 
Larger offices have been taken in 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING HIGHER 


general and class magazines, and 


PRODUCT DIVISIONS JANUAHT FEBRUARY MARCE 
c - Automotive Industry -------------..- $1,147,115. $1,810,966. $1,695,871. 
Glass = Building Materials 624,668. 942,628. 1,129,622 
Class 5 = Cigars, Cigarettes & Tobacco ——---- 455,264. 399,473. 562,138. 
“Tiass & - Clothi Woods ---—--——--—-— 412,174. 580,969. 489 ,564. 
“Class 5 - Sect nae Soft Drinks ------__- 221,666. 505,622. 2,735. 
Class 6 ~ Drugs and Toilet Goods -.--...------_ 1,965,569. 5,196,064, 3,428,487. 
Clase 7 = Financial and Insurance —---------— 304,612. 302,1 2,729. 
ae 6 - Foods & Yood Beverages —---------_ 1, 956, 068. 2,925,926. 3,159,857. 
so 9 — Carden 150,354 219,456. 299,256. 
less 10 ~House Furniture and Furnishings -—— 917,761. 1,411,692. 1,714,540. 
pists Jewelry & Silverware --—-----—---- 402,152, 170,779. 308,569. 
lase a 265,924. 300,342. 303,782. 
Clase “Machinery & Wechanical Supplies —-- 191,492. 248,112. 305,852, 
“Tiase 14 Office Equipment —---------_----- 215,754. 240,154. 257,491. 
—Hiese Paints & Hardvare —— 73,513. 106,184. 294,404. 
lase 16 -Radios,Phonographs & Musical Inst. ~ 566,682. 435,297, 373,223, 
ase -scnools Cams & Corres. Courses ---- 594,347 471,960. 373,470. 
Class 18 —Shoes, Shoe Furnishings, Trunks 182,770, 170,271 
627,445. 938,616, 
“ti 189,760, 220,512. 
4 467,321. 606 , 322, 
n . 685,719. 772,08. 
“Class 28 —Mece! 472,754. 635,094. 678, 275. 
$12,411,264, $16,808,071. $16,686,560, 


This chart, by National Advertising Records, is based on advertising in 15 
women’s magazines, 22 flat magazines, 11 standard magazines, 25 


15 weeklies and semi-monthlies 


Editor Tells Why 
Retailers Follow 
W. K. Henderson 


E. L. Rhoades, editor of The New 
Era in Food Distribution, Chicago, 
went to Shreveport, La., and inter- 
viewed W. K. Henderson, owner of 
Station KWKH and arch enemy of 
the chain stores. He found Mr. Hen- 
derson busily engaged receiving 
memberships in the Merchants’ Min- 
ute Men, which he has organized to 
fight chains, 1,300 memberships hav- 


W. K. Henderson 


ing been received on the record day, 
with fees aggregating $15,600. 

Here is the comment of Mr. 
Rhoades regarding Mr. Henderson: 

“The whole movement has _ sur- 
prised and confused him more than 
anyone else. He is a business man 
who started a radio station thinking 
it might help his business (iron 
works), developed it as a hobby, in- 
vited in a speaker who opposed 
chain stores, said a few droll words 
on the subject himself—and was sur- 
prised to find himself in the midst 
of a social explosion he had touched 
off! 

“He has not had much time to 
think it through. He is kept busy 
feeding more powder to the fire- 
works display. He has a bear by 
the tail, and has neither the inclina- 
tion nor the opportunity to turn 
loose. 

“Will W. K. Henderson develop 
into a national leader? Stranger 
things have happened. A _ certain 
cigarmaker with no more vision and 
no more cunning nursed a revolu- 
tionary labor movement for years 
into a dominant position. 


Through With Talk. 

“Much of the retail world is ready 
for a militant leader. They are 
through with academic views and 
talk of efficiency. 

“Henderson seems to be the first 
militant leader who has really ar- 


the Insurance building. 


was going good by January, and 
now has back of him many thou- 
sand Minute Men members who be- 
lieve to the amount of $12 each, 
and many of them very much more. 
He now has the largest active asso- 
ciation of retailers (call it that) ever 
organized—and the movement is 


searcely born. 


“Results are already apparent. 
Thousands of clippings from various 
newspapers, sent in by devoted ad- 
mirers, show that governors and leg- 
islators are being lined up with the 
movement, that legal picketing is be- 
ing successfully practiced, that indi- 
vidual managers of chain stores are 
being spied upon and convicted of 
short-weight practices. 

“Mr. Henderson, the opportunist 
business man, must necessarily be at 
war with W. K. Henderson, the ac- 
claimed national leader. Money is 
flooding the place. Contributors 
would be perfectly happy to have 
him keep some of it. He has given 
them more action for their money 
than they ever had before. They be- 
lieve in him, and will continue to be- 
lieve, most of them, regardless of 
whether or not he pockets any of 
the money. 


“But Mr. Henderson is proud to 
be a national leader. It is an honor 
that no amount of money could buy. 
He will probably use all the money 
to fight the battles of retailers and 
maintain the reputation of W. K. 
Henderson. 

“There seems to be a new fighting 
spirit manifest among independent 
dealers as a result of the leadership 
of this business politician. It may 
open a new chapter in the story of 
food distribution.” 


9 


Commission Tells 
Status of Chain 
Store Inquiry 


Washington, March 27.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has reported 
the status of the chain store inquiry, 
as made mandatory by the Seventieth 
Congress. 

“In general,” said the commissien, 
“this inquiry calls for a comprehen- 
sive report on the question whether 
consolidations of stores have been 
effected in violation of the anti-trust 
laws and a comparison of their oper- 
ations and practices with those of 
competing marketing agencies. The 
resolution also directs the commis- 
sion to suggest what legislation, if 
any, should be enacted to regulate 
chain store distribution. 

“The work of tabulating the retail 
prices obtained in Washington and 
Cincihnati is still in progress. Very 
shortly an attempt will be made to 
procure the same kind of data in 
other places. Returns from the va- 
rious kinds of schedules sent out con- 
tinue to arrive. A short time ago 
schedules were sent out to co-opera- 
tive or voluntary chain stores.” 


MARKET DATA 
, BOOK » 
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MARKETS 
in 1930 


In the press of competition for business in 1930, 


you need this information that will point your 


_ way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
_ Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
, major fields—data on production, distribution, 


», affecting buying— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, and to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 
Indexed for easy reference— 

Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Mice 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 
field of industry and business. It gives the user 
in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>>HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


‘ 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 


ket Data Book for several years | 


and find it of great help in map- 
ping out our advertising cam- 
paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 


“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


! 
Class & Industrial Marketing, 


537 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 


Please enter my subscription to 
Class & Industrial Market for 
one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new 1930 edition of 
The Market Data Book. 


rived. He opened up in October, 
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March 29, 19% 


Ky. Legislature 
Turns Out Big 
Grist of Laws 


Frankfort, Ky., March 27.—While 
the gross retail sales tax was prob- 
ably the most important piece of 
legislation enacted by the Kentucky 
legislature, now adjourned, many 
other laws passed have a more or 
less far-reaching effect. 

Both plumbers and architects are 
regulated under new laws. Certificates 
will be issued to registered qualified 
plumbers in eities of the first and 
second classes who are placed under 
the jurisdiction of the state board of 
health. 

A state board of examiners has 


been provided for examination and | 


registration of architects. 
The state board of health was given 


power to revoke licenses of any 
optometrist who exhibits itinerant 
tendencies. Business of this kind 


must be conducted from established 
offices. 
Supervise Seed Sales 

A board was created to supervise 
the sale of agricultural seeds and 
make inspections, etc. 

Private motor car owners were re- 
leased from responsibility for injuries 
to passengers riding with them. 

Wholesale dealers in gasoline are 
required to pay the five-cent tax when 
the gas is shipped into the state, and 
not when it is shipped out, as hereto- 
fore. 

The legislature made it unlawful 
to erect a filling station in any block 

*in which most of the property is used 


for residence purposes, without the) 


written consent of two-thirds of the 
owners of the property. 

Another law requires the state uni- 
versity to sell text books to students 
at cost plus 10 per cent. 

The gross retail sales tax was en- 
acted over the protest of the larger 
retailers. It was passed as an em- 
ergency revenue act. 

The bill originally started out as a 
chain-store giant killer, but when 
similar legislation was held unconsti- 
tutional in Indiana, the Kentucky bill 
was revamped and passed the house 
before the retailers involved had 
grasped its significance. A _ subse- 
quent fight was unavailing. 

A Sliding Scale 

The scale of taxes under this meas- 
ure runs as follows: 1/20 of 1 per 
cent on gross sales of $400,000 or less; 
2/20 of 1 per cent on gross sales over 
$400,000 and not exceeding $500,000; 
5/20 of 1 per cent on gross sales over 
$500,000 and not exceeding $600,000; 
8/20 of 1 per cent on gross sales over 
$600,000 and not exceeding $700,000; 
11/20 of 1 per cent on gross sales 
over $700,000 and not exceeding $800,- 
000; 14/20 of 1 per cent on gross 
sales over $800,000 and not exceeding 
$900,000; 17/20 of 1 per cent on gross 
sales of over $900,000 and not exceed- 
ing $1,000,000. 

Each million over the first million 
at straight 1 per cent, or $10,000 per 
million. : 

Another bill which would have 
seriously hampered advertising pro- 
vided that the net weight of every 
product must be given in the adver- 
tising. This bill was promptly killed 
by Kentucky publishers, acting as a 
unit. 


Tiss Join National 
Trade Journals 


Frank B. Morgan, formerly busi- 
ness manager of Building Age, a sub- 
sidiary of National Trade Journals, 
Inc., has been transferred from Chi- 
cago to the home offices in New York. 
He has been elected assistant treas- 
urer. 

Fred S. Sly, formerly vice presi- 
dent of American Architect, has 
joined National Trade Journals, as 
has Harry T. Breeding, former Phila- 
delphia advertising agent. 


Thurston Transfers 


to Lord & Thomas 


Kendall Thurston has resigned as 
vice president of Young & McCallis- 
ter, Los Angeles advertising and 
printing establishment, to join the 
Lord & Thomas and Logan office in 
that city as account executive. 

F. B. Mallory, who has been with 
the agency's San Francisco office, 
has transferred to the Los Angeles 
branch. : 7 


LOS ANGELES CLUB WITNESSES SOLEMN RITES 


The gentlemen with the luxurious foliage are past presidents of the Adver- 
tising Club of Los Angeles, seen in the act of administering the degree of 
“Snappy Prexie” to Carl Bundy, the present boss. “Do you own a horse?” 
Mr. Bundy is riding his. 


Voting to End 
Warm Fight on 
Jam Standards 


Washington, March 27.—Early ac- 
tion is expected on H. R. 9760, fixing 
standards for jellies and jams, by 
Representative Haugen, of lowa, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. A lively fight has been 
waged over the measure. 

Two amendments have been made. 
One changed “product possessing def- 
inite characteristic flavor of the fruit 
named on the label” to “product pos- 
sessing definite characteristic flavor 
and composed exclusively of the fruit 
named on the label.” , 

The other provided for the use of 
“one or more pure refined sugars 
named on the label in terms of com- 
mon usage in the order of their pre- 
dominance by weight.” 

The bill provides that jams shal) 
contain 45 pounds of fruit to each 55 
pounds of sugar, and that when 
pectin is added, the finished product 
shall contain not less than 68 per 
cent of solids derived from the fruit 
and sugar. 

In the case of jelly, it provides 
that the product shall contain not 
less than 65 per cent of solids from 
fruit and sugar and shall correspond 
to equal weights of fruit juice and 
sugar in the original batch. 

What Is Sugar? 

The measure provides for the use 
of corn, beet or cane sugar. It was 
contended by some that the word 
“sugar” on a label means to the 
average buyer cane or beet sugar and 
not corn sugar. 

The honey industry’s representa- 
tives contended that the bill is a le- 
galization of adulteration in jams 
and jellies. 

The bill is favored by the National 
Preservers’ Association, representing 
82 to 85 per cent of production. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
also favored the bill, while the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association 
opposed it, on the ground that the 
present food and drugs act is ade- 
quate. 

Richard Glaser, Chicago preserver, 
described a suit brought by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which al- 
leged that the company had mis- 
branied its products. He said the 
suit had been instigated by competi- 
tors. who he believed also fostered 
the proposed law. This would merely 
eliminate from the market low-priced 
products purchased by many who can- 
not afford to pay more, he said. 


Small Space, Big 
List for Zemeto 

Small copy in a list of 200 news- 
papers in the United States will be 
used by the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Avency, Chicago, for the Zemeto Com- 


pany, general merchandise manufac- 
turers of Milwaukee. 


The Hub to Advertise 


Manufacturer’s Name 


The Hub, Chicago clothing 
establishment, has added 
French, Shriner & Urner shoes 
to its lines and will feature the 
name of the manufacturer in 
its advertising. 

Until recently, the Hub used 
no manufacturers’ names in its 
copy. 


Northwest Dairies 
to Spend $45,000 
for Advertising 


Seattle, Wash., March 27—A pro- 
gram calling for a minimum expendi- 
ture of $45,000 for advertising is 
planned by dairy interests of Wash- 
ington. Definite steps towards rais- 
ing the money were taken at a meet- 
inz of dairy representatives with the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. Robert Prior, state superin- 
tendent of dairying and _ livestock, 
was named chairman of a temporary 
board of 21 trustees which will form 
the Washington Dairy Products Bu- 
reau. The bureau will raise the ad- 
vertising fund and direct expendi- 
tures. 

The money will be raised by an 
assessment of one-tenth of one cent 
on every pound of butter fat produced 
in Washington. A special committee 
has been appointed to sign up pro- 
dueers, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of dairy products. 


Decision to conduct an advertising 
campaign was influenced by the ex- 
ample of the boxed apple industry, 
which has had the most profitable 
year in its history as a result of 
widespread advertising. 

Dr. Prior said: 


“Washington dairymen are awak- 
ened to the fact that it pays to ad- 
vertise their products. The total in- 
vestment in the dairy industry of the 
United States exceeds by $4,000,- 
000,000 that in the automobile indus- 
try, yet the dairymen of this state 
have never done collective advertis- 
ing.” 


Appoint Gale & Pietsch 


Gale & Pietsch, Chicago, are now 
directing the advertising of the Gas 
and Electric Heater Co., La Porte, 
Ind. The company distributes 
through the Utility Merchandising 
Bureau, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Jensen Increases Staff 


Martin Jensen, publisher of the 
Ventura County Star, Ventura, Cal., 
has added Ralph Thompson to his 
advertising organization. Harry O. 
Bostwick has become circulation 
manager. 


‘Made in U.S.A.’ 
Is Good Enough 
for Spaniards 


Washington, March 27—Spain buys 
more merchandise from the United 
States than from any other nation, 
and Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, explained some of the 
reasons in a radio address this week. 

He credited American movies with 
popularizing American products. A 
large number of fan papers are pub- 
lished in Spain and they have fin- 
ished the work begun by the motion 
pictures, making ‘‘American” some- 
thing to conjure with. 


“In Spain, as elsewhere, many old 
traditions are being shattered or dis- 
carded. Sport is one great factor in 
accomplishing that result,” said Mr. 
Klein. 


“In Barcelona, on the Calle Cortes, 
you will find shoe-repair establish- 
ments with big signs painted on them 
advertising the ‘most modern Ameri- 
can methods, straight from the 
United States.’ And on that same 
street you will find a great variety 
of automobile salesrooms and service 
stations specializing, respectively, in 
most of the well-known makes of 
American cars. 

Some of Purchases 

“In the course of a year we sell 
more than $10,000,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles and parts to Spain. We sell 
about $30,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured cotton. And we dispose of large 
amounts of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, leather, rubber manufactures, 
industrial machinery, sawmill prod- 
ucts, electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus, office appliances, agricultural 
implements, fertilizers, manufactures 
of wood, and photographic goods. 

“American agricultural implements 
are popular in Spain. His Majesty 
King Alfonso granted me an inter- 
view a number of years ago, and he 
told me one of the principal reasons 
for it. 

“Every year large numbers of 
workers go from Spain to Argentina 
for seasonal labor in harvesting the 
grain crops. ‘Golondrinas’—‘swallows’ 
—they are called. When the Argen- 
tine harvest is ended, they return to 
Spain. 

“It was in Argentina, as His Maj- 
esty explained to me, that the more 
ambitious agricultural workers of his 
kingdom had come to know and use 
American farm equipment. They be- 
came enthusiastic about its merits, 
and they wantel similar machinery 
and implements for Spain.” 


Plan Tea Campaign 


Newspapers and business papers 
will be used in a campaign for the 
Formosa Tea and Mitsui & Co., Ltd., 
to be placed by Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
New York. 

William Reimers Jr. has become 
art director of this agency. 


And Now Hana 
Is Suggested as 
Aid to Collections 


Indianapolis, March 27.—The Aq 
vertising Club of Indianapolis jy. 
gards collections as important enough 
to devote a meeting to, and Maxwelj 
Droke, head of the Business Letter 
Institute, told members that some 
men have to be “kidded” into Paying 
their debts. 

Mr. Droke is an exponent of the 
three L’s, which he described ag 
“laughter, logic and lamentation,” jp 
the collection of bills. His subject 
was “What Makes a Good Collection 
Letter.” 

“We must look at collecting money 
as such a serious matter that we cap. 
not afford to take it too seriously,” 
he said. 

“Sometimes we can appeal to a per. 
son's sense of humor and get him or 
her to pay back bills. Laughter ig 
one of the capable collectors of debts, 
if used judiciously. It has been almost 
universally neglected in books deal- 
ing with the problem of getting the 
money. 

“Logic is most universally used, 
emphasizing certain reasons why 
bills should be paid. It has its place, 
but we must not lose sight of the 
lamentation method. I do not recom. 
mend that the prosperous manufac- 
turer or wholesaler stoop to the ‘we 
need the money’ appeal. It smacks 
of insincerity, and a collection letter 
that rings the cash register must al- 
ways ring true. 

Judicious Lamentation 

“Customers who abuse the charge 
account privileges may be appealed 
to on the basis of lamentation. Tell 
them you need the money they owe 
to go ahead and make possible the 
service afforded by the charge ac. 
count. 

“We need to develop the ‘tomorrow 
viewpoint’ in business. We need to 
realize that we are in business for 
the future as well as the present. A 
business that does not plan for the 
future and arrange to meet the fu- 
ture conditions is a losing business. 

“It was not until after the turn of 
the nineteenth century, a scant score 
of years ago, that the great mass of 
men began really to dare to want 
things. Prior to that they had been 
content to be merely classes of so- 
ciety. Our ancestral inhibitions of 
rigorous, self-denying tendencies, 
which forced forsaking personal de- 
sires, has had to be lived down. 

“The watchword was _ formerly: 
‘Save—Scrimp. Think twice before 
you buy.’ Grandmother coaxed for 
years before Grandfather finally re- 
lented and gave the young folks the 
social and cultural advantages of an 
organ in the home. Nowadays, every 
young couple, home from the honey- 
moon, buy a radio and think nothing 
of it. 

“Eighty American families out of 
100 have an average income of $2, 
500 a year and we have facilities to 
manufacture $4,000 worth of mer- 
chandise for each of these families. 
They have the willingness to buy 
more.” 


T. S. Gamble to Head 
Own Chicago Agency 


Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read, 
Chicago advertising agency, will be 
dissolved in the immediate future, 
T. S. Gamble and George Read start- 
ing individual agencies in Chicago. 
The agency was formed by a merger 
July 1, 1927. 

Mr. Gamble has formed Gamble & 
Co., Ltd., which will have quarters on 
the thirty-fifth floor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera building about April 15. 
Mr. Read will re-establish his old 
agency of Johnson, Read & Co. 

John Benson, former president of 
the agency, resigned in October, 1927, 
to become president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Carl Johnson, another officer, died in 
February, 1929. 


Placing Schrafft Copy 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., New 
York, are making contracts for W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons Corp., candy man- 
ufacturers of Boston, for newspaper 
campaigns at points of distribution 
throughout the United States. The 
campaign will run through April, 


May and June. 
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EW JERSEY TAX 
1s HELD TO BE 
GONFISCATORY 


(Continued from Page 1) 
erty values in general by giving 
property owners a substantial source 
of revenue—in many cases sufficient 
to pay the taxes.” 

Discussing the charge that out- 
door advertising results in whole- 
sale destruction of scenic beauty, 
Mr. Dreyfuss said: 

“The New Jersey of Colonial days 
was no doubt far more esthetically 
attractive than the densely-popu- 
lated, heavily-industrialized sections 
of it now lying within the metro- 
politan areas and along the main 
lines of transportation and travel. 

Price of Progress 

“But progress has its price, We 
live in a commercial age. Without 
the surplus of wealth created by 
material achievement, New Jersey 
would be only a sleepy-hollow of 
poverty and inertia. 

“There are still thousands of miles 
of hard-surfaced rural roads that lie 
beyond the path of commercial en- 
croachment. On them the traveler 
may find lovely scenes and unspoiled 
vistas, where farm buildings intro- 
duce the only artificial aspect in the 
landscape. There is no outdoor ad- 
vertising in such places. 

“This industry is ready to join in 
any program which provides a prac- 
tical method of eliminating objec- 
tionable conditions along the high- 
ways. We will welcome concerted 
action in this direction, remove our 
own structures, and contribute the 
use of our own trucks and crews to 
any movement which offers a com- 
plete and permanent solution of this 
problem and which treats alike all 
offenders against good taste. 

“But there is no justification for 
taxing and restricting this one in- 
dustry out of existence merely be- 
cause certain minor aspects of its 
operations are not entirely pleasing 
to a small group of people. 

The Supreme Fact 

“Economic realities make or break 
a community. The laborer’s daily 
wage, the business man’s profit or 
loss, the landowner’s income, the 
shop-keeper’s sales receipts, the 
white collar man’s salary—is to 
each of them and to society, in the 
aggregate, the supremely important 
fact of life. 

“These things mean security, com- 
fort and happiness to the individual, 
just as they mean progress and sta- 
bility to the community at large. 
Any occupation or enterprise which 
helps to secure these desirable 
things possesses inherent social use- 
fulness and thereby justifies its 
existence. 

“For thirteen years there has been 
a law on the statute books (Chapter 
131, Acts of 1917), which forbids 
the erection or display of advertis- 
ing signs within the limits of the 
right-of-way of public highways, and 
which also forbids the erection or 
display of signs or other advertising 
Matter on private property without 
the written consent of the owner. 

“Outdoor advertising companies 
operate only on a leased private 
Property, with the full knowledge 
and consent of the owners, to whom 
we pay rentals amounting to more 
than $600,000 a year. 

“The men and women engaged in 
outdoor advertising fully appreciate 
the necessity for public good-will and 
Support.° We desire to eliminate ob- 
jectionable conditions and to pre- 
Serve natural beauty from unneces- 
Sary commercial enroachments, but 
we believe that the only practical 
Method of achieving this end is a 
Spirit of mutual understanding and 
of due consideration for the inter- 
ests of everybody concerned.” 


Start “Dairy Tribune” 
The Poultry-Dairy Publishing 
Company, Mount Morris, Ill., has be 
gun publication of Dairy Tribune as 
& monthly for dairy farmers in the 
key states. No advertising will be 


Let’s Slaughter Some of Our 
~... Sacred Cows 


In India, the cow is a sacred animal. For the most part the Indian cow is a scrawny, 
measly little beast, with no particular claim to sanctity, but tradition and custom has de- 
clared it sacred, and sacred it remains. 


Banking, too, has its sacred cows—often the outgrowth of blind tradition and customs 
which have their root in conditions long since forgotten. For instance, until compara- 
tively recently, convention said that bankers should not advertise. In time, that cow lost 
its sanctity and was replaced with a new one,which said that while bankers might 
advertise, they must do so innocuously, reservedly, dully. Finally, that cow lost its 
standing, but still new ones were substituted. We still have a good assortment. 


There is the tradition, for instance, that periodically we should spend large sums for a 
sterile, statistical presentation called the “Bank Statement”—admittedly of interest to our 


at all. 


on that account. 


ful interest to the general public. 


worn customs and tradition. 
. better time than the present for slaughtering some of them. 
call for the elimination of unproductive expenditures and unsound practices in every 
field of activity. It is at such a time, that our Association has its largest opportunity to 
demonstrate its value and usefulness—first, because the demand is so urgent for the 
elimination of doubtful procedure. and secondly, because our cows lose some of their 
sanctity in the questioning atmosphere of adversity, and are the more easily removed 


officers, our direcors, our competitors, and a few of our depositors, but of very doubt- 
In the investment field, there is the equally dull new 
offering advertisement, with its legalistic blandishments—perhaps of interest to a few 
brass tax” buyers, but certainly of not enough general interest to justify the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which are spent in this form of advertising annually. There is 
the tradition that Stock Exchange houses must be so straight-laced in their advertising 
that, for the most part, the money spent in such advertising might better never be spent 


Outside our immediate ranks, but bearing on our problems, there is the tradition that 
financial advertisers are easy marks, and should be made the target for all the charity 
bazaars and ladies aid societies; the unloading station for the vender of novelty knick- 
knacks and gewgaws. There is the tradition of puffery in many financial publications de- 
signed to influence advertising patronage. 
holds a club over banks and that regardless of merit, all must be treated alike. 
even more serious import, there is the wholly untenable practice, followed by many 
newspapers, of charging financial advertisers a higher rate than other advertisers. 


There is the old 


Financial advertising has gone far in breaking down the inhibitions set up by out- 
But we still have our sacred cows and there is no 


The Association, through its Research Committee, and other activities, is turning 
an appraising eye on our remaining bovine deities. This is distinctly a time for all good 
matadors to rise to the support of the Association. 
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Swann Research Has 
St. Louis Office 


A division of Swann Research, Inc., 
will be located in St. Louis, P. Val 
Kolb, vice-president of the Provident 
Chemical Works, of that city, a sub- 
sidiary of the Swann Corporation, has 
announced. Payl Longue has been 
made vice-president in charge of St. 
Louis researcb and development. 


Has Wire Account 
The Alloy Metal Wire Company, 
Moore, Pa., has appointed the E. A. 
Clarke Company, Philadelphia, which 
will use business papers in the cam- 
paign. 


Change Publication Date 
Shoe and Leather Reporter, Bos- 
ton, which has been published every 
Thursday, will come out on Satur- 


day instead. 


tradition that the Press 
Of 


Present day conditions 


Liberal use of cutlery is advocated by Mr. Bryson, chief of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, in the current issue of the 


organization’s publication 


Filene’s Ready 
to Rejuvenate 


Soiled Neckties 


The announcement from Boston 
that William Filene’s Sons Company, 
among others, has instituted a de- 
partment for cleaning neckties has 
directed attention to the silent, but 
bitter struggle which has been going 
on for some time between retailers 
of clothing and dry-cleaning plants. 

Filene’s said that it believes that 
the institution of its new plan will 
pave the way for sales of higher- 
priced neckwear, and generally help 
the store by bringing patrons in 
more often. 

Many men’s wear dealers have con- 
sidered meeting chain-store competi- 
tion by offering cleaning and press- 
ing service, but thus far the field is 
clear for Foreman’s, Inc., operating 
in a half-dozen cities with free press- 
ing and cleaning at nominal cost. 

One Chicago hat manufacturer, 
who also operates his own retail 
stores, features free cleaning service 
on hats, 

The Hub, Chicago, is varying mer- 
chandising routine by offering five- 
piece suits for students, including 
belted-back or plain coat, vest, 
knickers and two pairs of long trou- 
sers. The knickers are intended for 
day wear, while the trousers are 
donned for evening. 


. Placing Bed Copy 
The Silversmith Advertising 
Agency “has been appointed by the 
Greenpoint Metallic Bed Company, 


carried until the October issue. 


Copy Should Tell 
Story, Says Ridder 


Seattle, March 27.— Advertising 
should have such a background of 
character, individuality and appeal 
that it can be recognized before the 
name of the advertiser is seen, Victor 
Ridder, part owner of the Seattle 
Times, told the Seattle Advertising 
Club. 

“Most of us remember how the old 
Douglas shoe advertisements jarred 
on us,” said Mr. Ridder, “but they 
also made us feel the background and 
eharacter behind the shoe. 

“Newspaper publishers have the 
same objective as other advertisers 
in large measure. My own ideal is 
to make the Seattle Times stand so 
well with readers that no matter how 
much they disagree with it, they will 
have the conviction that it is sincere 
and honest.” 


Temple President 
Joins N. Baldwin 


Alfred Marchev, former president 
of the Temple Corporation, has be- 
come general sales manager of Nath- 
aniel Baldwin, Inc., Chicago, which 
will shortly introduce a new line of 


radio sets and a new dynamic 
pick-up. 
Officers of Color House 


An error was made in reporting 
the names of the officers of Color 
Photography, Inc., Chicago, whose 
election was reported in the March 
2 issue. Henry Roefer is president; 
. F. Kaler, secretary, and Charles 
Oliff, treasurer. 


Has Valve Account 
The Ludlow Valve Manufacturing 
Co., Troy, N. Y., has placed its ad- 
vertising with O. S. Tyson & Co., New 


Brooklyn. 


Ludlow Elects 


Arthur H. Hedley has been elected 
president of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago, succeeding the 
late William A. Reade. Mr. Hedley 
has been vice-president. 


Cossar Is Postmaster . 
Aubrey A. Cossar has been ap- 
pointed postmaster of Louisville. Mr. 
Cossar was formerly with Cossar & 
Davis, advertising agency of that 
city. 


Pierces 
THE WALLS 


of the 

Advertising World 
Advertising 
Procedure 


By Orto KLerrner 


President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the advertis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into “copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiral isa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
advertising, the creating of the 
idea, 
Profusely illustrated. Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 
Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 
$37 8. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 

537 S. Dearsorn Sr. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 


N accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy of 


Kleppner’s 
Advertising Procedure 


Within FIVE days, I will either remit 
35.00 in full payment, or return the book 
you. 
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WMEELER SEED CO 
ROT, CALUORIA 


WHOLESALE GROWERS 
SELAXT stores 
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1018 S. WABASH AVE. 


York, which will use business papers 
and direct mail. 


Consider 
THE 


SEED TRADE 


serving more than 41,000,- 
000 customers through 
Seed, Hardware stores and 
other dealer trade in the 
agricultural and horticul- 
tural fields. 


May we furnish you with 
a survey of what Seed 
World readers sell? Here 
is a trade which is anxious 
to sell additional lines. 


This information on re- 
quest. Ask for this survey, 
which has just been com- 
pleted. Mention line in 
which you are interested. 


SEED WORLD 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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fession Of Advertising 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY, INC. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. 
CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


(Formerly Wienes Typographic Service) 


O N <—@® in Behalf Of 


Artistic Advancement In Typography 
And With The Aim To Render A Service 
Of Unrivaled Excellence To The Pro- 


Announce Their Formation Into 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. 


Largest Typographers In The World 


' 


Keeping Up With The 


Ea g | @ ... The epic and empyreal flight of 
advertising has made it imperative that modern 
typography spread its wings to keep measured 
pace. Consolidation of Montague Lee Co., Inc., 
Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. and the two smaller, 
but not lesser quality establishments, 
means a unification of great resources, 
an elasticity of proficient service 
and a leveling of the peaks and 
hollows of production that will raise 
typography for advertisers up to a 
plane of superiority hitherto unknown. 
@_Economies in handling will reduce 


cost and allow the expenditure of more 


time upon those delicate shadings and nuances of 
typographic detail which beget balanced beauty 
and fine impression. Augmented capacity to ab- 
sorb work, to route it and to execute it will assure 


smoothness, speed and unfailing satisfaction. 


The Same Principles; 


The Same Principals 


. .. It is acknowledged that no two men have 
contributed more to the advancement of 
Art in Typography than Montague Lee 
and Frederic Nelson Phillips. Their inde- 
pendent establishments had the honor 
to serve advertisers and advertising 
agencies from the very small to the 
largest and most illustrious in America. 
They practised ideals and clove 


to standards which have been as 


beacons to the whole guild of typographys 
G.Mr. Lee and Mr. Phillips will exercise personal 
executive direction of Lee & Phillips, Inc. Thi 
is an assurance of keen and sympathetic unde 


standing of the problem of the advertiser; ¢ 


the finest character of service, because of india 
vidual control. It assures the maintenance fmm 
cordially co-operative relations by a principal 


and the client for the best interests of eac 


Largest Typographers 
In The World... the foregoingy 


is set down in no spirit of braggadocio, but withl : 
a sense of deep gratification in the opportunitiesl 
unfolded for us to be of broadest usefulness 
to the profession of advertising which hag 
given us its confidence, its patronage an 


its cultural and artistic approval of our ideal 


al 


Lee & PHILLIPS, INC. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH ST., NEW YORK 


Officers Of Lee & Phillips, Inc. 
FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, Chairman Of The 
Board And Treasurer , 
MONTAGUE LEE, President And Director ] 
ROBERT W. WARREN, Vice-President | 
WILSON GOODBODY, Secretary And Direct 
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